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Societies. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
Founded 1869. Incorporated 


Established for the purpose of Transcribin; “Printing, and Publishing 
the Heraldic Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
ecripts relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partly kindred subjects as may from time to time be 
determined upon by the Council of the ety. 

In the Ordinary Section 56 Volumes have been issued. In the 
Register Section 35 Volumes ae been issued. Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription : Ordinary Section, 11. 1s.; Register Section, 11. 1s. 
Chairman of Council—Sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart, F S.A.— 

For all pa rticulars apply te e Secretary and Treasurer, W 4 RUCE 
PANNERMAN, E.S. The oh, Sydenham Road, Cri any 








Probident Institutions. 


1 Chadadiaes 5 BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 


Patron : 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 

The LORD a 


Treas’ 3 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


0BJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals an 
assistants engaged as vendors of news apers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man oman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, ‘Wholeesier, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the ever:t of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiv ing 251. and the Wemen 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty a Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading’ part 
throughout the whole Pei of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Know sorely and was for very many 
78 ars a staunch supporter of this Institutio. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” io “the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25. per annum for 
nea in pei rpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 

ied May 12, 188 

The princi val —— of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
—_ -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 

n years. 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded f in accordance — << merits and requirements of 

WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Gdurational. 
[PNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP. 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 

This FELLOWSHIP is NOW VACANT, and the Wilson Trustees 
are prepared to receive applic ations for the appointment. Applicants 
must be Graduates of the University wt Aberdeen. They are required 
to indicate the character of the Work of Research intended to be 
eosecated, and to sketch the plan of Travel and Study whereby the 
Work is to he carried out. The Fellowship is of the — value of 
2001., and the Fellow will be elected for a period of Two Years, 
commencing at JANUARY 1, 1$ 

Further information may ‘ had from the Secretary, Mr. ALFRED 
MARTINEAL, 1. Golden Square, fo with whom applications 
should be lodged before OCTUBER 1 


. y 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The SESSION 1908-9 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 8. Stu- 
dents enter their Names on WEDNESDAY, October 7. Lectures are 
given in preparation for all Examinations of the Univ ersity of London 
in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ eye (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

A Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Regular Physical Instruction is sy a, free of cost, to Students who 
desire I a a fully qualified Wom: acher. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, “Two 2 — and One in 
Science, Ti be offered for com a in JUNE, 1 

Students can reside in the Colleg: 

Full particulars on application 75 THE PRINCIPAL. 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of the value of 202., One of the value 
of 151. for One Year, =e a for the Course of Secondary Training, 


beginning in JANUA 1909. 
The wi li be ded to the best Candidate holding a 
Degree, or equivalent, in Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the Head of the Training Department 
not later than DECEMBER 12. 




















TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE Southampton Row, W.C. 


Principal—JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.8c., Professor of Education in the 
U niversity of Lon¢ + 
Vice- Principals—@ PERCY NUNN, M.A. D 
Miss MARGARET DUNNETT, B.A. 

The Secondary ee of the College is o to Men and 
Women who possess a Degree or its equivalent, an desire either to 
— for the University of London Diploma in the Theory an 

actice of Education, or to make any Special Study of the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education. 

The London County Conncil is Deeneree, nies certain conditions, 
ee free places to a limited number of Students. 

TERM BE GINS on SATURDAY, September £8 

For Prospectus and Forms of Application apply to THE F EX ECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, piace Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. 

G. MME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victories Embankment, W.C., 

August 19, 1908. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL 
OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—Principal J. W. WILSON, 
M.I. cH E. M.LM.E. The THIRD TERM of the THIRTY-SIXTH 
YEAR will’ OPEN on WEDNE a ‘September 9. ae Students 
should attend at the School on TUESDAY, 8 8, for 
tion between 10 a.u. and 1 p.a.—Prospectus forwarded on application 
to THE REGISTRAR, School of Engineering, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. (A Constituent Nas De 9 of the University of Wales.) 
Principal—Sir H. REIC M.A. LL.D. NEXT SESSION 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29, 1908. The College Courses are arranged 
with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales; they include 
most of the Subjects for the B.Sc. Degree of the ndon University. 
Students may pursue their first year of Medical Study at the College. 
There are Special coor eee for Agriculture (including Forestry) 
and Electrical Engineering, a Day Training Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the Training of Secondary and Kinder- 
rten Teachers. Sessional Fee for Ordinary Arts Course, 111. 18. ; for 
ntermediate Science or Medical Course, 15. 158. The cost of living i . 
lodgings in Bangor averages from 201. to 301. for the Spo There 
all of Residence for Women Students. Fee, from Thirty Guineas 
for the Session. At the ENTRANCE SCH( SLARSHIP E EXA 
TION (held in SEPTEMBER) more than arenty Saicheatieies om 
Exhibitions, ranging in value from 40/. to 10l., will be open for com- 
petition. ios —— information and copies of the various Pros- 
pectuses Dp ae 
JOBRN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULI OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
AW), SCIENCE, and TECHN( a. 
The NEXT poet ton will BEGIN on OCTOBE 
nenitean of any Faculty may be had, — , from THE 
Lyddon Halli has been licensed for the residence of Students. 

















15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London.) 


WINTER SFSSION, 1908-9, BEGINS on FRIDAY, October 2 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL —% 
prises the Departments of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery. Midwifery and Gynzcology, thol and 
porte Anato: and_ Clinical Pathology, Bacteriolo; ental 
ba peo! a ental Diseases. Dental Surgery, Practical Pharmaey 
and other Departments for the study of Special Diseases, such as ‘hess 
4 the Eye, Skin, Ear, and Throat, and for instruction in the use of 
—— and in Electro- Therapeutics and the application of the 


ENTRANCE. 


A Student may enter the School as soon as he has passed the 
University of London Matriculation Examinatiun, or one ort the other 
Preliminary Examinations that qualify a Medical Student for enter- 
ing a Medical School. In this case he will pursue his Preliminary and 
Intermediate studies at University College, and when those are com- 
preted will carry on his Final Medical Studies at University College 

ospital Medical School. The Student who, O, fa acta eonh bo having passed 
a Matriculation or other E his Preliminary 
and poy ay Medical Studies at -Oniversity College or elsewhere, 
may enter the University Callens i oF Medical School for his 
Final Medical Studies only. Qualified Medical Men and others who 
can produce evidence of sufficient qualifications may be admitted to 
Special Departments for the purposes of Research, or to Hospital 
Practice for certain definite periods. 

FEES. 


The Preliminary Scientific Course at University College, 26 G uineas* 

Intermediate Course at University College, 58 Guineas. 

Final M.B. Course at University College Hospital “Medical School, 
= node Guineas paid in one sum, or 82 Guineas paid in two instalments of 

)and 32 

UNIV "ERSITY | COLLEGE HOSPITAL has, through the munificence 
of the late Sir John Blundell Maple, Bart., been rebuilt and extended 
in accordance with the wi op abap of modern nitary Science. 
The new Hospital accommodates 300 Patients and possesses extensive 
Out-Patient and Special  meeeretewlly 

Thirty-six Clinical Appointments, Eighteen of which are Resident, are 
ales up by Competition during the year, and these, as well as all 

Clerkships and goa are open to Students of the Hospital 
without extra fee. The H Toe is now complete and was formally 
cpanel by H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT on November 6, 


19¢ 
THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS, erected through the 
mu of Sir Donald Currie, G.C.M.G. LL.D., were opened in 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost—T. agg Potrenee Ph.D. 

The SESSION, 1908-9, in the ULTIES of ARTS, LAW 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, SCIENCE, a NGINEERING. wiil BEGIN 
on MONDAY, October 5. 

The Provost and Deans will attend on ——, October 5, and 
on TUESDAY, October 6, from 10 a.m. t for the admission of 
Students. gpa — are invited ‘to “communicate with the 

rovost as soon 

THE SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 5, and Students may be admitted on or before 9 date. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENC 

BX AMINATION os ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on SEP- 
TEMBER 22 and 23, 

The following PROSPECTUSES are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Secretary :— 

FACULTY OF ARTS (INCLUDING ECONOMICS). 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF aang —_— 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, 
POST-GRADUATE COU nSES “AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RESEARCH 
Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research Work in 


the various Subjects taught at the Colle ege. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


University College, London (Gower Street). 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


STATISTICAL AND BIOMETRICAL LABORATORY. 
(Assisted by a Grant from the Worshipful Company of Drapers.) 
With which is associated 
The Francis Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, 
Director—Prof. KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.R.S. 

The LABORATORY is OPEN from 9.30 to 5.30 DAILY, and 
rovides a complete Course of Training, not only in the Theory, but 
Practice of Statistics. 

Instruction is given in the Exhibition, Calculation (Mechanical and 
Arithmetical), and Use of Statistical Quantities. 

Advanced Students will be assisted in Research Work suited to 
their stage of progress. 

The Laboratory possesses a large Collection of —— Models 
and Diagrams, and of Mechanical Integraters and Calculato: 

Lectures, 62. 6s. per Session. Practical Work, 61. 68. "Research 
Students, 21. 2s. per r Term 

Prof. KA HARSON will mont pneeasing Students on TUES- 
DAY, October 6, between 10 a.m. an 

For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, University 
College, London (Gower Street). 








October, 1907. Included therein are Three large Laboratories for 
Bacteriological, Histological, and Pathological Chemical Investigation, 
a large Pathological Museum, and a Library containing about 8,500 
volumes. There are also large Demonstration Theatres and Lecture 
Rooms, and a thoroughly equipped Operative Surgery Department. 
Commodious Students’ ooms are provided, including a large 
Gymnasium, with Baths attached, roa are controlled by the Medical 
Societ ty, which i is officered by Studen 

Provision is made in both the Hospital and School for the work of 
the Undergraduate Student, and for that of the Post-Graduate and 


Research Student. 
PROFESSORS. 


Medicine R. BRADFORD, M.D. F.R.C.P. F.R.S. D.Sc. 
Bir Eg Ot BARLOW. Bart. K-C.V-O. M.D. 
aaa ad A ?, -R.C.P. F.R-S. 
Clinical Medicine 4 2ipNEY MARTIN, MD. FICGE. FICS. 
J. 8. RISLEN RUSSELL, M.D. F.R.G.P. 
Surgery A. E. BARKER, F.R.C.S. 
fA. E. BARKER, FRCS. 
Clinical Surgery 4 R. J. GODLEE, M.B. M.8. F.R.C.S 
ef (BILTON POLLARD, BS. FRCS. 
Midwifery H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Patholegy SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.R.CP. F.R.S. 


Ophthalmic Medi- , ’ 

cine and Surgery f PERCY FLEMMING, B.S. F.R.C.S. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions of the value of 4501. are offered for 
competition annually. 

The Athletic Ground is at Perivale, within easy access of the 
Hospital. Prospectus, with all information as to Classes, Scholarships 
&c., may be obtained from the Dean, University College Hospital 
Medical School (Gower Street, W.C.). 

BATTY SHAW, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean. 
LEONARD R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


} I N G’S Co. L EGE 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The General Education at King’s College, London, is conducted in 
several distinct but connected Faculties and Departments, viz. : 

1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 

1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 
2.THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, 
Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day Training College, and 
Oriental Studies ; (2) The Department of Architecture ; (3) Divi- 
sion of Laws). Day and Evening Classes. 

8. THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (1) Natural Science Division 
(Day and Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary 
ona Intermediate Studies); (3) Department of Bacteriology 
(4) Department of Public Health. 

THE FACULTY OF BUGINEERING Gncinding Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Civil Engineering). Day and Evening Classes. 

5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at 
King’s College Hospital). 

THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 13, Kensington Square). 

KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). 

THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Evening Classes for the Civil Servi 
2. Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.0. 

STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for C the Pr 
the Civil Service. én er ae 

A separ: Prospectus is prepared for each o ese Faculties and 

Departanents, and will be forwarded on application to THE SECRE- 

TARY King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
—— 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 
Principal National Collections, including the 
National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dres- 
den, Florence, &c. 


MODERN ART. A Numerous 


Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art 
Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief 
Works of this Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A 


Representative Series of Works by these 
Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION 


With hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks 
of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THEAUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








T THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 
The PRIMARY F.R.C.S. CLASSES BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
Sagpemaber 1 
he Hospital * eateatine one of the finest sites in London, and 
contains 603 
Entrance and ‘ether Scholarships and Prizes (26 in \ gore of the 
value of more than 500/. are offered for competition each yea 
wards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are “open to 
Students after qualification 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
the Athletic Ground, nine wp an “ = situated at Chiswick, can 
be reached in forty minutes fro vital. 
ctus, congaloing ull particular may be obtained from the 


A 
Medical Secretary, Mr. G 
C. 8. WALLACE, B.S8.Lond., Dean. 


RELIMINARY peCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
, UNIV. LOND. 

A SYSTEMATIC oureen ‘of INSTRUCTION, including Practical 
Work, is given at ST. THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHUOL, 
Albert Embankment. 

Full particulars may be obtained from THE DEAN. 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ 
Curriculum. 


L*2 CEUM ALPIN UM IN ZUOZ, 
NGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700ft. abovesea level. 
Firwcee HOARDING: ScHOOL a Forty-five Boys. Age of entry 
11-16. Excellent, bracing, health resort. Classical and Modern 
tion. Workshop, Gymnasiam, Laboratory. Preparation for the 
Ziirich Polytechnic and for Matriculation. Staff of Thirteen Masters, 
inning Right Graduates. 
‘our Diligence Serv — daily to and from St. Moritz and Bevors 
inearest Railwa y Statios 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 2. 
French or German Pros; 7 and Curriculam, ‘post free, on appli- 
cation to THE SECRETA 


QZ ERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Training College for Women Secondary ‘leachers. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of 25!. and 207. given to Graduates entering in 
OCTOBER.—Apply to the Principal, Miss C. I. D, M.A. 














M Aronia AUBERT’S ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

Regent Street, London, W. — ent and Daily Governesses 
tPinishing. Junior, Nursery), of I Art, 
Music, and Singing, Elocution, anions, Secretaries in- 
trod recommended, and all wae gratis on receipt 





of requirements. 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of — Army. ej Service, and Uni very, Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on receipt 2 uirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH 
POWELL & SMITH, School Agents festablished 1599), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin, acomste information aiatine to 
the CHOICE of gone for BOYS or GIRLS o 
RS in England or Abroa 
are invited to call u = or send gs tt es particulars to 
MESSRS. BBITA G & 
who for more than thirt; rip ee rs have —y - th in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Vacant. 
OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The SKINNERS’ COMPANY. -a Governors of Sir Andrew F ag} 8 
Foundation, hppropece. § appos in November, to take office in 
JANUARY HE ) MASTER of Sir ANDREW JUDD'S 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL at TONBRIDGE. The School is for Day 
Scholars only. Fixed yearly Stiend 1507., with Residence, and a 
Capitation iyment at the rate of 40a. for each Boy up to 100 Boys, 
= 30s. or each Boy from 101 up to 200. There are about 175 Boys in 
atten 

The Head F nga must be a Graduate of some University in the 
by = King 

mo a and Forms of Application, can be obtained, b: 
t, Lag os THE CLE - TO THE GOVERNORS, Skinners’ Hall, 
weate Hill, London, E.C. 
Applications must be sent in by OCTOBER 1, 1998. 


Orr OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TECHNICAL SCHUOL OF ART. 


DESIGN INSTRUCTOR REQUIRED, to oupersie the Work and 
give Lectures in the Elementary and Advanced Four Days 
= bd, Evenings = Week to be devoted to the he Work at the School. 








n 
Audiimetion Forms, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
aan d be returned at once. 8. XTER, Secretary. 
Education Office, Leopold Street, 
August 25, 1908. 


BoroucsEH OF SWINDON. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT ART 
MISTRESS. Must hold Art bore eens, Group L., or 
equivalent aneiinention s. Salary 1007. a 

so CHER. of DOMESTIC. SUBJECTS for DAY and 
EVENING CLASSES. Must be qualified to teach Cookery, Laundry. 
Needlework, Housewifery, Dressmaking. Salary 901., increasing 
annually by 57. to 1007. a year.—Forms of Avglieations, which must be 
returned by SEPTEMBER 14, from 
W. SEATON, Secretary. 


Education Office, Town Hall, Swindon, 
September 2, 1908, 











VACANCY occurs in an old - established 
PUBLISHING FIRM for a competent ASSISTANT.—Address, 
stating . experience, and Salary ex — = 1414, Atheneum 
Press, 13. Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








Situations Wanted. 


PUBLISHERS.—EXPERT in SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE TEXT- Peer Aas act as EDITOR, COMPILER, 
DER, or REPRESENT VE.—Box 1413, Atheneum Press, 

13, Bream's Buildings, Gauss ax E.C 





LLUSTRATOR, well known, young, fourteen 
years’ practice, expert knowledge of Processes and Methods, 
Editorial experience, desires POST to occupy PART TIME—Advisin 
and Supervising—in service of Publishing Firm —s Tllustratec 
Books. First-class Testimonials and ne page — h 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with complete accuracy, od, per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well. 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow 


te -WRITING of every description from 9d, 
words. Carbons, 3d. Translations. Duplicating. Lore 
rg poche socgrately, fi and with intelligence.—G. WALKE 
4, Park Road, New C: 








YPE-WRITING done by SOLICITOR’s 

CLERK, carefully examined, 6d._per 1,000 words. Carbons 

2d. extra.—Address _ 1415, Atheneum Press, i3, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


EVENPENCE 1,000 words TYPE-WRITING ; 
33.100 Sheets Duplicating, Be accuracy, neatness, and prompti- 
tude. Specimens forwarded.—JOSEPH GROOM, 25, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. Established twelve years. 











Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make qa 
special feature of Seog any, Saleable Books for others selected 
from sy various i. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t free.—E "S$ Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
ce oe og peng Self Educator, 8 vols. 30a. ; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 563. net, for 303.; Who's W ho, 2 vols. 1907. 53. 
Largest Stock in London of 


B OOK 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


All in pectectiy. new condition as caatoely ra pohttened, but at 
REATLY REDUCED 


SEPTEMBER a ee CATALOGUE JUST READY. 
No. 360). 





WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp. 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


AGGS BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND Me voy BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGR 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all ae “A the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address : “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 








P M. B RN A R D, M.A. 
e (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
SECOND-HAND BOUKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
The following CATALOGUES have heen recently issued, and copies 
will be sent post free on application :— 
21. ENGLISH LITERATURE, Select List. 


2. FOREIGN LITERATURE: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
SCANDINAVIAN, including a number of rare items. 


23. ALPINE, Cricket, Military, and Miscellaneous Books. 


24. ARMORIAL AND OTHER INTERESTING BOOK BINDINGS . 


In preparation :— 
25. BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, Genealogy and Heraldry, Books, 
Pamphlets and Deeds of Topographical and Local Interest. 


26. eer Incunabula, Early Illustrated, and other valu 
able 8. 


Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of Libraries or Col- 
lections on special Subjects. 





Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





A aie at Pubs with ripe experience in all 
details of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
| pyr in_ any Department. Excellent references.— 
x 1386, , ll. Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies and 


Gentlemen, arranged and conducted _by piiee BISHOP, to visit 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., SE MBER 16. References 
exchanged. Inclusive Terms.—27, St. George’ 3 ‘Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


ESSRS. COPE & FENWICK, 
PUBLISHERS of THEOLOGICAL. PHILOSOPHICAL, 
nd ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 
16, CLIPFORD'S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Feeeees. —A. B.. = 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buil dings. Chancery Lane, E 


OR SALE, ORIGINAL — PAINTINGS and 
pRawines by J. Stark, J. Stephenson, M. Rysbrack, G. 
Pandolfi, R. Taylor, 8. Robins, William Anderson, and weet: 
Bargain prices.—R. KNIGHT, 31, Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, W 

















Cype-Wiriters, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of —.. Stories ping & vels, "ke, accurately TYPED. 

Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors, 
Oxford Higher Local. — KING, 21, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women vy Tri Guasetiye Higher Local 
nguages). h, Rev: and Translation, pat iicwtnn 
Room.—THE “CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
ng. Private Dictation Rooms. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. 
Copal terms. eferences. Established Aftecn years. — SIKES & 
SIKES, 2234, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 











NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON. 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC 
CIRCULAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limitep, Experts, 
Valuers, and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a Century. 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Termsand Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out <ader ir. rner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 














Printers. 
A YRASCIS Print PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


CIs, rier of the Athenaum, Notes and &e., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
ae PeRtobicaL PRINTING.—12, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ane, B.U. 











_ 
Sales by Auction. 
Curiosities, 

MB: J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
hee ne a wil? take place on TUESDAY, September 8, 

at half-past 12 o'clock, and will include a very fine COLLECTION of 
NATIVE CURT OSITIES from the Congo, New Guinea, Benin, Fiji, 
and other ponte—Chiame ese and Japanese Bronzes, Porcelain, &c. de 
a rare Collection of Ethnological and other Objects connected with 
Deformation, and Primitive Medical Instruments used by Savage 
Peoples—Prints—Pictures—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 00 


application to the Auctioneer, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK 





& CO’S LIST. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE LIBERATIONIST. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


‘This is the author’s best novel, and is one which no lover of healthy | 


excitement ought to miss.” —Morning Leader 


THE PITFALL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


‘‘In ‘The Pitfall,’ Sir Wm. Magnay has given to the world his best 
work, for not only is the story of an engrossing character, but it has the 
virtue of being completely off the beaten track.” —People’s Saturday Jonrnal. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


By FRED. M. WHITE. 


‘‘Mr. White’s new novel may be strongly recommended. 
enough surprises to whip the interest at every turn.” —Daily Telegraph. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


“Tt is delightful reading, essentially modern, dealing as it does with | 
It is just such a story as Mr. Robert Barr | 


modern financial questions. 
knows how to write. Enjoyment and not sorrow is its destined end.” 
Liverpool Post. 


THE WHEEL O FORTUNE. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


‘Mr. Louis Tracy is always bright, stimulating, and fresh. He affects 
a breezy man-of-the-world style, and his general outlook is invariably healthy 
and high-spirited. ‘The Wheel o’ Fortune,’ indeed, illustrates all his good 
qualities.” —Standard. 


ANGELA'S MARRIAGE. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 


‘‘That Miss Moberly has a delightful and graceful style is not only 


evident from a perusal of some of her former works, but from the fascinatingly 


told story now under review.”—TIrish Independent. 


MY LADY’S KISS. 


By NORMAN INNES. 


A Seventeenth-Century Romance. 

‘The book is imbued with the spirit of the times. The story goes with 
a surge and a stir that make the blood of the reader quicken and his spirit 
keep pace.” —Sheffield Independent. 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 





It contains | 


‘A brisk, dramatic, and thoroughly readable story.” —Birmingham Post. | 


| THE ABBEY MYSTERY. 
| By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST, 


Author of ‘ Courtesy Dame,’ ‘ Beggars Manor,’ &c. 
‘*We think Mr. Gilchrist’s latest will be more widely read than his 
previous best.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sequel to ‘Four Just Men.’ 


THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE. 


By EDGAR WALLACE. 


‘* A capital story of a melodramatic type for holiday reading.” 
Daily Mirror. 


| PUT YOURSELF IN HER 
| PLACE. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


| A powerfully dramatic story, by the famous author of ‘ Convict 99.’ 


THE GOLD OF CATHAY. 


By GILBERT WINTLE, 
Author of ‘The Gentleman Tramp,’ &c. 
‘*Tf one desires a genuine sensational story, in which the interest never 


, flags, we cannot do better than recommend Mr. Wintle’s new book.” 
Trish Independent. 


THE MOTHER. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


‘¢ This is Mr. Phillpotts’s best book. Whatever may be the value of some 
fiction, it will do every man and woman good to read this book. Its perusal 
should leave the reader in a higher air. And with all that, it fulfils to the 
utmost the novel’s greatest function, to hold the whole and undivided atten- 
tion and interest of the reader.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HER SPLENDID SIN. 


By HEADON HILL. 


Author of ‘A Race with Ruin,’ ‘The Hidden Victim,’ &c. 





THE LEADING LADY. 


| By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 


‘* A good, stirring, moving novel, one which retains the attention and 
| compels a sustained interest. It is a good book.”—Daily Express. 


The Sequel to ‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’ 


‘THE SHADOW OF A VENDETTA 
| By A. C. GUNTER. 


‘t The book is better than ‘Mr. Barnes of New York’; all the verve, all 
the high spirits, all the situations and absurdities of the earlier are improved 
upon.” —Sporteman. 








JUST READY, AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 21 Full-Page Plates. 


DAVID SYME: 


Large demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FATHER OF PROTECTION 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


By AMBROSE PRATT. 


‘* I never could see any virtue in laissez-faire. 


sane man would do with his private estate, and what no sound statesman would tolerate as a State po 
affairs of State. It is a policy of drift. It is just what the company promoter, the card sharper, the wife deserter, and the burglar would 
It can only lead to national disaster and social degeneration, when carried out in any community.”—Davip Syme. 


alone. 


To let things alone when they had gone epee to render no help when help was needed, is what no 
ic 


y. It is simply an excuse for gear | or inertia in 
ike—to be let 


With Introduction by the Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrv., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS 


~~“ s  Oeaeaeaeaeesrmr 


MR. SWINBURNE’S 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


Will be published on SEPTEMBER 24. Crown Svo, pure rag paper, 
buckram, 6. net. 
21s. net. 


From the North Foreland 


to Penzance: 
The Ports and Harbours of the South Coast [Now ready. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. Fully illustrated after Water Colours by 
MAURICE RANDALL. Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
Also 50 Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net. 


‘*A charming and readable colour-book...... Mr. Randall’s delightful | 
the spirit of the scene, and their | 


pictures are always happy in catchin 


atmospheric effects are well charged with ozone.” — Scotsman. 


In the Abruzzi: 

The Country and the People [Now ready. 
By ANNE MACDONELL, Author of ‘Sons of Francis,’ ‘ Touraine,’ 
&c. With 12 Illustrations after Water Colours by AMY ATKINSON, 


Illustrator of ‘ Touraine,’ &c., and End-Paper Maps. Extra crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Legendary Ballads from 


Percy’s ‘Reliques’ 
Edited, and with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by F. SIDG- 
WICK. Illustrated with 10 Full-Page Reproductions after the 
Water Colours by BYAM SHAW, RB.I. 
top, 6s. net. 


Plates mounted, bound in parchment, 12s. 6d. net. [September 10. 


Also 100 Large-Paper Copies, bound in buckram, _ 


Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt | 
Also 250 Numbered Copies on pure rag paper, the | 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST | 


SOR eeere 


Of the Imitation of Christ 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. As Translated out of the Latin by 
RICHARD WHYTFORD ja.p. MDLVI.). Re-edited into Modern 
English, with an Historical Introduction by WILFRID RAYNAL, 
O0.S8.B. With Reproductions in Four Colours, and Decorations, End. 
Papers, &c., in Line, after Water Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, 
The Binding after a fine Sixteenth-Century Example now in the British 
Museum. ith 8 Plates in Four Colours. Large crown 8vo, buckram, 
7s. 6d. net. [September. 


‘The Little Flowers of 


St. Francis of Assisi 


Being a New Edition, wholly Revised and in part a om of the 
Translation by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. The Binding Design on both 
Editions is after the fine Original by Aldus Manutius of Venice ; the 
Title Design has been adapted from the Italian Harley MS. of St. 
Bonaventura’s Life of St. Francis, dated 1504. With 8 Four-Colour 
Illustrations and 24 in Half-Tone. Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, 
7s. 6d. net. Special Edition, pure rag paper, deckle edges, 4 additional 
Four-Colour Illustrations and Special Coloured Frontispiece, small 4to, 
whole parchment, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net; whole 
} red morocco, 1/. 108. net. [ September. 
| 


Assisi of Saint Francis 

Being an Historical and Topographical History of the City of Saint 
Francis. With which is incorporated the Story of St. Francis and His 
Order. By Mrs, ROBERT GOFF. With an Essay on the Influence 
of the Franciscan Legend on Italian Art by J. KERR-LAWSON, 
Fully illustrated in Colour and otherwise after Water Colours and 
Pencil Drawings by Col. R. GOFF, and with Reproductions (8 in 
| Colours) after the Chief Paintings inspired by the Franciscan Legend, 
also Plans of Assisi and of its Environs. Large fcap. 4to, cloth, with 
Map and Index, 20s. net. Also 100 Large-Paper Copies, 42s. net. 
[September. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WEEPING CROSS 


By HENRY LONGAN STUART. [September 10. 


This novel will not fail to be recognized as introducing probably the most 
important ‘‘ new novelist ” of the year. : 


The Claimant 


By WEATHERBY CHESNEY, Author of ‘The Romance of a 
Queen,’ &c. [Now ready. 


Ships of Desire 


By L. 8. GIBSON, Author of ‘ The Freemasons,’ ‘ Burnt Spices,’ &c. 


The Galleon of Torbay [Now ready. 


By E. E. SPEIGHT. [September 17. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


In 10 vols. each illustrated with 10 Reproductions after Water Colours by 
A. WALLIS MILLS. With Bibliographical and Biographical Notes 
by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Small crown 8vo, coloured tops, 
cloth, with special Binding Design and Coloured End-Papers, 32. 6d. 
net per vol. 


| Vols. I. and II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
| Vols. III. and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 





[Now ready. 
[Now ready. 


| Vol. V. NORTHANGER ABBEY. [ Shortly. 

| Vol. VI. PERSUASION. [Shortly. 

| 

‘* The type is admirably clear, and the illustrations truly Georgian.” 

Spectator. 
‘*It is a comely and well-printed edition, which should be a success.” 


Atheneum. 





THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 


Annual Subscription, &3 (prepayable January 6, yearly) ; present rate for Series, 1908, £3 3s. post free; OR ALL PRINTS SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Plate X.—TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries (Tempera). 


Flemish Plate, .—RUBENS. Fruitfulmess. Colour Surface, 20} by 113 in. 


The price of this Plate will be raised to 128. 6d. on publication. 


English Plate, —SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. The Holy Family. Colour Surface, 208 by 15 in. 


Colour Surface, 16 by 20 in. [Immediately. 17s. 6d. net. 
[Immediately. 10s. 6d. net. 
[At press. 12s. 6d. net. 


The price of this Plate will be raised to 15s, on publication. 


National Portrait Series, 1—Portrait of Milton as a Boy. By CORNELIS JANSSEN, 


owner, J. Passmore Edwards, Esq. Colour Surface, 18 by 14 in. 


The price of this Plate will be raised to 12s. 6d. on publication. 


Reproduced by permission of the 


painted in 1618. 
[At press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Pleasé write for detailed illustrated Prospectus, in which will be found full particulars of suitable Frames in many styles, post free on application from 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers to the Medici Society, Ltd., 111, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS FROM 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S LIST 


SOME SEPTEMBER VOLUMES. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ Fascinating Romance of Dartmoor 


THE VIRGIN 


With Frontispiece in Colours by GUNNING KING. 6s. 
First Impression exhausted on publication. 


IN 


JUDGMENT 


[Ready 


SECOND IMPRESSION AT PRESS. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts has again woven a fascinating romance with ‘‘ Dartymoor” as the base of the fabric, but the design and substance are new, 
vigorous, and altogether pleasing. The general characters of the story will rank among Mr. Phillpotts’ finest creations, but Rhoda—who gives the title to 


the book—will doubtless live as his greatest. 
femininity in modern literature. 





This strange child of the moor, with her curious, weird temperament, forms one of the most subtle studies in 


A. W. MARCHMONT’S Stirring New Novel 


MY LOST SELF 


With Frontispiece in Colours by CYRUS CUNEO, RB.I. 


Mr. Marchmont’s new book is an invigorating narrative of adventure. 
prisoner among brigands on an island off the coast of Italy. 


6s. [ Ready. 


In the author’s best manner it tells of a young American who finds himself a 
How he is thought a murdered man by a beautiful and terror-stricken woman, and how the 


brigands themselves mistake him for one of their leaders, are two of many incidents which will grip all lovers of mystery, adventure, and passion. 





‘The Hate of Man 


By HEADON HILL, 
Author of ‘The Duke Decides,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece in Colours. 6s. [ Ready. 

Sir Charles Killerby, the proprietor of a great London 
daily newspaper, has been trying for many years to bring 
Simon Marwood to justice. The latter takes an oath to 
avenge himself on Sir Charles. How Augusta Killerby, 
Dolly Bede, and Adolphe Jebault play their parts in the 
oe ae is told by Mr. Headon Hill with character- 
istic skill. 


Mad Barbara 


By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of ‘ Uther and Igraine,’ ‘ The Slanderers,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by CHRISTOPHER 
CLARK, R.I. 6s. 


The author of * Uther and Igraine’ has followed up his 
brilliant success with a first-rate piece of work, which is 
certain to win the admiration of the critics and the reading 
public. The dialogue and the dramatic scenes which the 
story contains exhibit all Mr. Warwick Deeping’s accus- 
tomed felicity of phrasing. 





Ghost Kings 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 8 Illustrations by A. MICHAEL. 6s. 


Mr. Rider Haggard doubtless knows more of the Zulus 
than any other writer of our day, but this is the love story 
of a mysterious maiden, of her wanderings in the land of 
the Ghost Kings—surely one of the weirdest regions Mr. 
Haggard has ever imagined—of the search of her lover for 
her, and of their reunion after many strange adventures, 
which make up a romance of exciting and fascinating 
interest. 


The Cairn of the Badger 


By MADGE BARLOW. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by J. E. SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 


‘The Cairn of the Badger’ is the story of a dramatic 
conflict between two wilful men of well-contrasted tem- 
peraments, representing birth and poverty on the one hand, 
and plebeian blood and wealth on the other, Feminine 
intrigue holds the issue of the struggle in thrilling suspense 
until a powerful and moving climax is reached. 





Rose-White Youth 


By DOLF WYLLARDE, 
Author of ‘ Mafoota,’ &c. 
With Frontispiece in Colours. 6s. 

A study of girlhood verging into womanhood is here pre- 
sented in a manner which arrests attention at the first line 
and fascinates to the last. Betty, the schoolgirl, with her 
slang, her grit, her honesty of purpose—but withal, her 
puzzling femininity, is a character who will secure admira- 
tion from all readers. 


The Amethyst Cross 


By FERGUS HUME, 
Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
With Frontispiece in Colours by DUDLEY TENNANT. 
88. 6d. 

A novel full of thrilling situations and startling surprises. 
The plot is woven round an amethyst cross, in connexion 
with which a fortune is concerned. Lesbia, the heroine, 

ives the jewel as a love token to her fiancé, George Walker. 
flow George is attacked and robbed of the cross is but one 
of the many dramatic events which hold the reader to the end. 





DAINTY EDITION 
READY SEPTEMBER 11. 


The Century 
Shakespeare 


Issued in two styles. Cloth gilt, each 9d. net ; limp lambskin, each 1s. 6d. net. 
With Introduction to each Play by Dr. FURNIVALL, Assisted by 


JOHN MUNRO. 


Including ‘Shakespeare: Life and Work.’ 
By Dr. FURNIVALL, M.A. Ph.D. D.Litt., and JOHN MUNRO. 


With Full Notes and Glossaries. 
Each Volume contains a beautiful Photogravure Frontispiece. 


IN 40 VOLUMES. 


Tragic Russia 


By WACLAW GASIOROWSKI. 
Translated by the VISCOUNT DE BUSANCY. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


In view of the present state of Russia’s internal affairs, this book has, in addition to 

its intrinsic human interest, a profound political significance. 

reface, the work has been written from the point of view that such a history as that of 
ussia is an unanswered argument against despotic power. 


Life's Contrasts 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With Portrait of Author in Rembrandt and 8 Full-Page Drawings. 6s. net. 


Mr. Fraser places before his readers a brilliant panorama showing the lives of the 
wealthy and the poor in different parts of the world. His ; 
alluring than a novel, for they deal with actualities in the lively and vivid fashion which 
we have come to expect from his pen. 


As explained in a scathing 


es are more attractive and 


POPULAR EDITION, 1/. 





The CENTURY SHAKESPEARE is a well-conceived and exquisitely 
executed Shakespeare in 40 volumes for the student of Shakespeare’s works as 
well as for the reader who desires to make reading a pleasure and a profit. 


The volumes have delicately designed end-papers and title-pages; whil® 
the frontispieces are fine photogravure reproductions of pictures representing 
scenes and characters from the plays by famous artists. In short, never 
before have such dainty and durable volumes been presented to the public at 
such a price, whether in cloth or leather. 


Write for dainty illustrated Prospectus. 





The Romance of the Salvation 
Army 


By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 
The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ The work is extraordinarily human.” 








A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST of AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS will be sent 
post free on application. 





CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’ § |HURST & BLACKETT’S|CONSTABLE’S BOOKS 
NEW LIST. — 
LIST. x a THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 
READY NEXT WEEK. First Fifty Years. 
MISCELLANIES.  sni%xs. TOM GALLON, By AYLMER MAUDE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 
AND REMINISCENCES. 
By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Illustrations by E. CALDWELL. §&vo, 10s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ There is, in our recollection, no 
living hunter-naturalist who speaks with greater authority 
than Mr. Selous ; certainly no one else hasan equal genera 
knowledge of the wild fauna of Africa south of the Zambesi. 
And to knowledge has been added a gift of expression often 
denied the professed literary man—a style in which charm, 
simplicity, and directness are combined with rare felicity.” 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention 
to the fact that their Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS, 
and contain all the Poems still in Copyright, 
and the Latest Texts of the Earlier Poems 
which are now out of Copyright. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS. The well-known 
Green Cloth Edition. With a Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. THE POCKET EDITION. In 
5 vols. Feap. 8vo, printed on India p* r, cloth, 
2s, net; limp leather, 3s. net each. TH IBRARY 
EDITION. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol NEW 
EVERSLEY EDITION. In 9 vols. Annotated by 
the AUTHOR, and Edited by HaLLaM, LORD TENNY- 
son. Globe 8vo, 4s. net per volume. THE POETI- 
CAL WORKS. THE GLOBE EDITION. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d.; in cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
In 12 vols. Demy 16mo, 1s, net each. Or the 12 vols. 
complete in box, 14s. net. THE POCKET EDITION. 
Bound in morocco, with se edges, pott 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOL EDITION. In Four Parts. Crown 
Svo, 28. 6d. each. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 
5 vols. in box, 12s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. IN MEMO- 

AM, THE PRINCESS, LYRICAL POEMS (cloth 
only), IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


IN MEMORIAM. With Notes bythe Author. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 5s. net. 





Miniature Edition, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSO 
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Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer : 
a History of the Renaissance in Bengal. 
From the Bengali of Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri. Edited by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Tuts book can be read with interest 
and utility because it throws considerable 
light on the social life and character of 
the Bengali. The time has come when 
we should cease to revile the Bengali, and 
attempt to understand him. Macaulay 
was the first to set the evil example 
of abusing him. We do not suppose 
any sentence has done wider harm than 
this tawdry rhetoric :— 


“What the horns are to the buffalo, what 
the paw is to the tiger, what the sting is to 
the bee, what beauty, according to the old 
Greek song, is to women, deceit is to the 
Bengali. Large promises, smooth excuses, 
elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, 
chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the people of 
the Lower Ganges.” 


Generalizations as to national character 
are as a rule both mischievous and mis- 
leading. The ordinary English estimate 
of the Eastern standard of truth is mainly 
founded on the falsehoods told by menials 
and underlings to their foreign masters. 
Sir John Malcolm, who had served in 
India for six-and-twenty years, observed : 


“T have hardly ever known where a 
person did understand the language, or 
where a calm communication was made to 
& native of India through a well-informed 
and trustworthy medium, that the result 
did not prove that what had at first been 
Stated as a falsehood had either proceeded 
from fear or from misapprehension.” 


Writing two centuries before Christ of 





the Hindus in the neighbourhood of 
Patna, an educated Greek selected as 
the leading feature in their character 
their honesty and integrity in the ordinary 
relations of life. This is in a great measure 
true of the Hindu villager of to-day. The 
Hindu broker, before he was corrupted 
by contact with Western civilization, 
thought it an insult to be asked to reduce 
his contracts to writing. Contracts for 
immense sums were made on_ verbal 
security, and were kept. Long subjection 
to foreign masters has no doubt affected 
the Indian character. The chicanery, 
perjury, and forgery to which Macaulay 
referred were due to the atmosphere of 
the Courts during Mohammedan despot- 
ism. The Bengali has bitterly resented 
the taunt of cowardice which Mac- 
aulay hurled at him, and it showed 
a lamentable want of tact for a member 
of the Government of India to speak 
a little time ago of the transformation 
of the timid Bengali. The Bengali was 
never a coward in any common sense, 
and a young generation, resenting the 
accusation of cowardice, have striven to 
repair their physical weakness. 

The ‘ Life of Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman 
and Reformer,’ in its original reveals 
what the bureaucrat refused to believe 
—the literary, religious, and moral trans- 
formation that was taking place in Bengal, 
and the growth of a national spirit. 
The English editor writes :— 


“The lifetime of Ramtanu Lahiri was 
synchronous with the renaissance of Bengali 
literature—the period of awakening in 
Bengal that saw also the birth and early 
growth of English education in the country, 
and of the various schools of reform in 
religion and morals that have so mightily 
changed the whole aspect of Bengali life 
and thought. It was, therefore, fitting that 
one of the most important of the works that 
have as yet appeared in pure Bengali should 
have been a ‘ Life’ of this great educationist 
and reformer, from the pen of Pandit Siva- 
nath Sastri, M.A., himself one of the most 
distinguished writers of modern Bengal.” 


The subject of the memoir, Ramtanu 
Lahiri, was by birth a Brahman of the 
Brahmans, a Kulin of very high descent. 
His father was the Diwan or steward 
of two of the younger scions of the family 
of the Maharaja of Nadia, near Krish- 
nagar; but the emoluments of the office 
were small, and the young Brahman 
was destined to go through his share 
of trouble and difficulty at an early time. 
Up to the age of eleven Ramtanu attended 
the village patshala, or vernacular school. 
There is no doubt room for improvement 
in the system of primary education we 
have established in India; but our 
vernacular schools, like a great many 
other institutions, will bear comparison 
with those which preceded them. The 
patshala boys, we are told, read little, 
but wrote much; seated each on his 
own mat, they went on writing, on palm 
or plantain leaves, according to the pro- 
= they had made. Paper was used 

y only the most advanced. Arithmetic, 
particularly mental arithmetic, was taught 
with great care. ‘ Letter-writing and 
the drawing out of promissory bonds, 








pats kabolyats, &c., formed the highest 
branch of education.” The guru, or 
teacher, was paid a small fee by the 
parents. 

‘** But he had other sources of income,” 
writes the Bengali biographer. 


“Every festival brought some pice 
(coppers) into his box. He used very 
cleverly to cheat his pupils out of money or 
articles of use. Besides this, to be in his 
good graces, boys frequently gave him 
whatever they could by stealth procure 
from home, a little tobacco even not being 
too insignificant a gift to him. Those 
making such presents were always petted in 
spite of their shortcomings. Those who 
were naughty and inattentive to their 
lessons had no punishment to fear, if they 
could in some way or other satisfy this 
greed ; while on the other hand the best- 
behaving were sure to be in disgrace, if 
they brought him no presents.” 


We agree that the modes of punishment 
prevailing in patshalas “‘ were barbarous 
in the extreme ” :— 


** One was to make the offender powerless 
by tying his hands and legs, and then to 
apply nettles all over his body. How the 
young sufferer smarted under this severe 
infliction! But there was another still 
more terrible punishment, diabolically in- 
genious ; it was to put the victim in a sack 
together with a cat, and to roll it about. 
The cat tore the boy’s body with its teeth 
and claws; and when the boy was brought 
out, it took some time to revive him.’ 


It is hardly to be wondered at that “ the 
very presence of the guru was a great 
terror to the boys,’ and “that they 
would often run away from the pat- 
shala.” 

Ramtanu was taken to Calcutta by his 
eldest brother, and through the kind 
offices of David Hare obtained a free 
scholarship in the English school for native 
students which had been started by him. 
The Bengali biographer pays a just 
tribute to that remarkable Scotsman, 
whose memory still lives. On the Ist of 
June, the anniversary of the day he died, 
the Bengali student decorates his tomb 
with flowers. 

From the English school the Brahman 
reformer went to the old Hindu College, 
which also in a great measure owed its 
existence to David Hare. Here he came 
under the influence of Henry Derozio, the 
Eurasian poet and teacher, who won the 
confidence of the Bengali students by 
familiar intercourse, and his fervent 
and disinterested spirit animated them 
with the morals of Christianity. ‘‘ The 
hitherto impregnable stronghold of pre- 
judice and superstition was adroitly 
attacked by him,” says the Bengali 
biographer, ‘‘ and Hindu lads broke the 
shackles of caste.” 

Ramtanu was one of those who de- 
nounced the institution as a great social 
and moral evil, and the Brahman 
thread was openly disregarded by him. 
He became a reformer after the school 
of Raja Rammohan Roy, who undertook 
to found, or, as he imagined, to restore, 
the doctrine of Theism in India. In 
1833 Ramtanu Lahiri became a teacher 
in the Hindu College, and thirteen years 
later was appointed second master of 
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Krishnagar College, the head master | his heart in lifelong reverence, Ramtanu was 5. : 
being Capt. D. “2. Richardson, well | the man. My sanions shall see with what | Zhe Roman Empire, B.c. 29—a.D. 476, 


known in Calcutta as an author and 
teacher. We are told that “he took his 
pupils through the works of Shakspeare 
in a way to enrapture them.” Richard- 
son’s ‘Selections from the British Poets, 
with Biographical and Critical Notes,’ 
is a bulky volume which deserves to rank 
high as an anthology. Krighnagar 
remained Ramtanu’s home, though he 
held appointments at various periods 
in different places, and lived for some 
time in Calcutta. He died at the capital 
on the 18th of August, 1898. 


It is no doubt an exaggeration to say 
that he ‘has left an imperishable name 
in the annals of the world’s heroes” ; 
nevertheless he is one of the bright 
examples to be found in all parts of India 
which remind us that the fusion of 
Europe and India does not necessarily 
prodyice a race which has the vices of 
both hemispheres, but may create men 
noble and disinterested, caring only to 
preserve the dignity, and advance the 
progress, of humanity. It is not the 
culture of Europe, but a_ superficial, 
mechanical University education, which 
has produced a vast number of petty 
lawyers, petty journalists, and politicians 
big with English formulas, who are 
attempting to employ fanaticism in order 
that they may obtain political sway. 


The editor in his preface writes :— 


** The translation, into more or less literal 
English, is due to the filial piety of my friend, 
Mr. S. K. Lahiri, one of the most eminent 
of Calcutta publishers, and son of the 
illustrious subject of this memoir; and in 
dealing with that translation, as with the 
general scope of Pandit Sivandéth Sastri’s 
work, I have judged it best to present it 
to the English reader very largely in its 
original form.” 


The translation is, however, by no 
means literal. The variations from the 
original text are large, and arbitrary. 
The original work, purely as a literary 
product of the present day, ranks as the 
best effort of the new school of Bengali 
historical writers, being fine in its matter 
and grace of style. Not the least 
important part of the Bengali work is 
the Pandit’s Preface. It reveals to us 
the mental attitude of a highly educated 
native, who, with his mind fortified by 
Eastern and Western modes of thought, 
uses his mother tongue as his instrument 
of expression. The Preface also shows 
the biographer’s attitude towards his 
task. But this Preface is omitted from 
the English translation. It is the 
fashion in the present day among cer- 
tain natives to accuse the former leaders 
of thought of being atheists, but the 
Pandit warmly rebuts the charge. The 
following passage should not have been 
omitted :— 


“They gibbet these men as atheists and 
headstrong subverters of society. A more 
baseless calumny could not well be. Among 
Derozio’s pupils, if there was any one who 
took in the whole spirit of his master, if any 
one who set his teacher on the throne of 





purity of devotion to God he was imbued. 
When he lived in my house, I constantly 
noticed how in the early hours of his day, 
whatever he was about, he was gently singing 
*O heart, be ever worshipping him.’ I am 
confident that this was his constant mood. 
Was that the atheist pupil of an atheist 
teacher ?”” 


The translator entirely loses the beauty 
and meaning of the following passage. 
Speaking of the Raja of Krishnagar’s 
gratitude to his guardian, the Pandit 
tells us that 


“the Raja often says, ‘When there was 
none to lift me up (when I fell), nothing 
but darkness on all sides, Lahiri it was who 
laid hold and pulled me up.’ ” 


The Raja is of course referring to the 
spiritual aid he got from his guardian. 
In the translation we have the following 
bald rendering :— 


“For some time they stood in the rela- 
tion of guardian and ward: the Raja would 
afterwards often say, ‘When there was 
nobody to befriend me, it was Lahiri Maha- 
shay alone that helped me.’ ”’ 


Again, we find in the translation :— 


“I think it will not be too much to say 
that the intelligence, learning, and wit for 
which India is still noted, were nurtured and 
developed under the auspices of Krishna 
Chandra.” 


The Pandit says something very different : 


*“No one will deny that Bengal, which 
is noted even to-day throughout the Indian 
Empire for learning and wit, owes it as it 
were to the Court of Krishna Chandra.” 


The value of the translation is greatly 
diminished by the omission of the Pandit’s 
views on certain important historical 
events. They reveal the inner feeling 
which prevails regarding the English 
and the English Government among the 
best-educated natives. We cannot ignore 
these views ; we can only meet them by 
fair argument. The Pandit’s account 
of the famine of 1770 should not have 
been omitted. After stating how ten 
millions perished in Bengal, he writes :— 


“The wonder is that the newly installed 
English Government devised no remedy 
whatever for this awful calamity. It was 
after this that they split Bengal up into 
the several parganas, and entered on a new 
Revenue Settlement with the Zemindars.”’ 


In 1770 the English Government knew 
very little about the country, and sub- 
stantial measures of relief were impos- 
sible in a land so devoid of the means 
of intercommunication and __ transport 
. Bengal. In the English edition we are 
told :— 


*“‘ After the English Governor’s appoint- 
ment as Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, he divided the province into many 
parganas, and made new fiscal arrangements 
with the Zemindars,” 4 


which is not what the Pandit said. It is 
a misfortune that a Bengali work of 
literary and historical importance should 
be placed before English readers in an 
imperfect form. 





By H. Stuart Jones. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman 
Empire, a.v. 69-70. By the Rey, 
B. W. Henderson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


WE have before us two excellent books, 
both works of specialists, which present 
curious contrasts. Though they differ 
widely in form, their real size is about the 
same, that is to say, they each contain, 
on a rough computation, 100,000 words, 
Yet the one gives us an account of 500 
years of Roman dominion over the world, 
the other confines itself to two! It need 
hardly, therefore, be added that the 
authors have treated their subjects in 
widely different manners. Their very 
temper, indeed, seems to have occa. 
sioned this contrast of subject and 
treatment. Mr. Stuart Jones is the 
more open to objection; he is com- 
pelled often to give us a mere précis of 
events which cannot hold the interest of 
the modern reader. Not many care to 
know even the names of the procession 
of emperors set up, and then massacred, 
by the soldiery, which disgrace the third 
century A.D., down to the accession of 
Diocletian. Caracalla, perhaps, and Aure- 
lian are worth knowing, chiefly because 
they have left their stamp on Roman 
building to this day. A few good jurists 
lived during the period, or rather in spite 
of it. For the rest, even Gibbon felt 
that such an epoch could never be made 
digestible, except with the piquant sauce 
of apophthegms and epigrams, or palatable 
except for the dressing of it with pompous 
periods. Mr. Stuart Jones has, indeed, 
one great advantage over Gibbon in the 
adventitious aids he can bring to bear 
on his subject. He is a specialist on the 
history of the city of Rome. He knows 
all that modern excavation and modern 
research have added to our knowledge. 
The pictures which adorn his book are 
accordingly chosen with discrimination, 
and very instructive. But like all the 
recent writers of compendious histories, 
he seems to us wanting in boldness of 
omission, if we may use such a phrase. 
What reader, except a specialist, wants 
to be troubled with strings of sentences 
about such emperors, or quasi-emperors, 
as Diadumenianus, or Balbinus, or Volu- 
sianus, or Quintillus ? It appears to us 
better, and more practical, to be content 
with the clear and compendious chrono- 
logical list given at the end of the volume, 
and refer the reader to larger books. 
The writer of a short study on a huge 
subject should confine himself as far as 
possible to principles and general ideas, 
as has been done by Otto Seeck in his 
notable book on the decadence of the old 
world. 

Our author is one of the few Roman 
historians who have appreciated how 
much the Roman Empire borrowed from 
the fiscal system of the Ptolemies— 
perhaps rather, if we had the material 
to enlighten us, from the fiscal system of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms. Antioch may 


have been an easier model than Alex- 
andria to copy. Mr. Stuart Jones does 
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not tell us, either, how plainly the 
deification of the emperors followed the 
Hellenistic model. ‘“‘ As the new dynasty 
were added to the number of the gods, 
they acquired a patent of aristocracy, and 
a quasi-legitimate succession was estab- 
lished.” He might have interested his 
readers by mentioning how closely the 
relations of Titus and the Jewish Berenice 
resembled those of Cesar and Cleopatra, 
and how, in both cases, the revolt of 
Roman feeling prevented any legitimizing 
of the union. And when he quotes 
Vespasian’s last words, “An emperor 
must die standing,” he might have given 
us the still more striking watchword for 
the day—‘* Laboremus.” 

When he tells us that Pompeii and 
Herculaneum “rose again, after eleven 
centuries, as pictures of the civilization 
of Imperial Italy,” he might have vouch- 
safed us a note regarding the facts sup- 
porting this statement. The world of 
educated men thinks that the excava- 
tions did not disclose these wonders till 
centuries later. So also some critics 
will be surprised to learn that the Flavian 
emperors were those under whom “ blos- 
somed the finest flower of Roman art.” 
The author quotes in evidence “the 
decorative compositions on the Arch of 
Titus ’ and the “‘ superb series of Flavian 
portrait busts.” We do not for one 
moment dispute the judgment of a 
specialist on this matter; we will only 
say that it seems novel to those who have 
been accustomed to look on the Julian 
busts in the Lateran as the noblest 
record of a dominant family in the world. 
But perhaps the personal beauty and 
refinement of the Julians, as compared 
with the Flavians, sway us unduly, so 
that we underrate the art of the Flavian 
sculptors. 

There are rare oases in the desert 
of interest which torments the reader 
of third-century Roman history. The 
pleasantest is, perhaps, the reign of 
Severus Alexander, aided as he was by 
Dio Cassius the historian and Ulpian the 
lawyer. When we are told of his giving a 
charter to the city of Alexandria, Mr. 
Stuart Jones’s note that “in the king- 
dom of Egypt local self-government 
had hitherto been unknown” strikes us 
as misleading, if not wrong. The city of 
Ptolemais in Upper Egypt had possessed 
from its foundation the municipal liberties 
of a Greek city, as we know from ample 
evidence. But such flaws are hardly worth 
mentioning. In Mr. Unwin’s valuable 
series “‘The Story of the Nations” this 
ee will take its place as one of the 
est. 

We come now to a book which, instead 
of trying to embrace too much, confines 
itself to expounding a mere moment of 
history. It is a moment of little interest 
politically, nor did it exhibit or develope 
any remarkable human genius. The great 
Roman artist who has narrated it with all 
his power and pathos was wholly in- 
capable, according to Mr. Henderson, 
of appreciating its only value — its 
lessons in the strategy and tactics of 
Roman warfare. Mr. Henderson is evi- 





dently a specialist in military history, 
and thus makes the campaigns of Otho 
against Vitellius, and then that of 
Antonius Primus, the dashing general 
of Vespasian, against him, interesting. 
But, alas! with amazing neglect, he does 
not supply proper maps of the scene of 
these conflicts, limited as it was. Surely 
the country about the Po from Placentia 
to Hostilia should have been given us in 
great detail, and would have taught the 
reader far more than the little diagrams 
of the campaigns—far more than the 
handsome busts said to represent the 
warring emperors. For the little diagrams 
illustrating the military problems, though 
very good in their way, are by no means 
adequate to the proper understanding of 
the operations. So it comes that the 
great enveloping movement attempted 
by Otho, which utterly failed, as it was 
bound to fail unless the enemy was fast 
asleep, is praised by our author as a bold 
and fine conception only spoilt in its 
execution; while he spurns the alter- 
native of crossing the Po, and so putting 
this obstacle as a safeguard between the 
flank march and the enemy’s encamped 
army. All the objections he urges are 
shown to be futile by the fact that the 
Vitellian army adopted this alternative 
next year, and carried it out with brilliant 
success. In fact, their victory was 
assured had they not insisted on coming 
out of their safe entrenchments to fight 
on the very night of their arrival. The 
details of such campaigns are far too 
complicated to be discussed in a review, 
and without illustrative maps. But 
judging the matter from Mr. Henderson’s 
own elaborate and clear presentation 
of the facts, we come to a wholly different 
conclusion about Otho’s campaign. He 
made a series of obvious mistakes. He 
compelled his unwilling generals to at- 
tempt an enveloping march on ground 
open to the attack of any vigilant enemy. 
He entrusted it to them, while he re- 
mained behind; he should have led, 
and they should have been entrusted 
with bringing up his second army. He 
did not even stay in his camp, but 
returned across the broad river to a 
position miles too far in the rear, and not 
central, as Mr. Henderson alleges. A 
look at the map will justify this criticism. 
On the other hand, he tells us that the 
wonderful march of the Vitellians to 
Cremona next year—over 100 miles in 
four days, including the crossing and 
recrossing of the Po—was made by a 
leaderless army, because they insisted on 
fighting a battle forthwith against their 
fatigued adversaries! Though Cecina was 
absent, such an army must have been 
under perfect discipline and in perfect 
condition, so that some new explanation 
of the facts must be attempted. Neither 
Tacitus nor Mr. Henderson tells a credible 
story. How the Vitellians were so fresh, 
and why they would not rest in safety 
till next morning, has not yet been ex- 
plained. For they were no mob, where 
any private soldier may follow his impulse. 
The orderly march of a large army, with 
adequate commissariat arrangements, at 





the rate of twenty-five miles a day, implies 
strict obedience to intelligent orders. 

We will conclude with a few words con- 
cerning Mr. Henderson’s method of dealing 
with his evidence. We read in his Preface 
that his object is to clear up geographical 
and strategical questions. “For this 
more prosaic purpose such fineries of 
language as, for example, adorn Merivale’s 
history cannot be allowed to me.” We 
accordingly expected a tame and rather 
dull book; but we found ourselves pre- 
sently in the midst of rhetoric hardly 
less florid than Merivale’s. Here is a 
specimen of narrative :— 

** One charge, it might be thought, would 

have broken the cold and wavering Flavian 
line, and then there remained for them but 
the grimmest and most savage of pursuits. 
What spell of Fortune’s weaving was it that 
bewitched the men of the German army ? 
Surely Heaven was resolute that Vitellius’ 
rule must end.” 
Still more rhetorical are the speeches, 
especially those of the Flavian leader 
Antonius Primus, with which the narrative 
is interlarded. The influence of Tacitus 
the rhetorician is too strong for the 
student who despises Tacitus the military 
historian. The whole conception of a 
competent general, busy with the handling 
of a large army, running about and making 
harangues to his soldiers, is really too 
foolish to be discussed. Mr. Henderson is, 
indeed, not without qualms of scepticism 
on this point. He says in a note regarding 
the speech of Civilis: ‘“‘ Whether some 
one there later told Tacitus the speech, 
or he invented it, cannot be shown; 
the latter is the more probable.” But 
presently we find this doubt is not con- 
sistent, for we come upon this sentence : 
“The historian, however great a master 
of the sham rhetoric of the schools, could 
hardly have invented a speech which 
breathes so passionate a scorn.” In other 
words, if the composition of Tacitus is 
artistic enough, it must be true! We are 
very far from complaining of eloquence 
in an historian; we have often contended 
in these columns that history is rather an 
art than a science, if it cannot be both, 
and that Cicero is not far astray when 
he calls the writing of history a species of 
eloquence. But we cannot maintain that 
the reporting of invented speeches in the 
most improbable circumstances is the 
eloquence which the modern historian 
should cultivate. Nevertheless anything 
is better than dullness, and to be read 
an author must contrive to be readable. 
No one will complain that Mr. Henderson’s 
bright, learned, and instructive volume 
is wanting in that essential quality. 








The Oriental Tale in England in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Martha P. 
Conant. (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 


“Tae late Humour of reading Oriental 
Romances,” Addison thought, though 
it might not have “much better’d our 
Morals, has, however, extended our No- 
tions, and made the Customs of the East 
much more familiar to us than they were 
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before, or probably ever would have been, 
had they not been communicated to us 
by this indirect and pleasant way.” 
Addison, in fact, was among those who 
early felt the influence of the newly found 
‘Arabian Nights,’ the sudden advent of 
which at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had far-reaching effects both 
in France and England. Galland’s ver- 
sion may not be remarkable for its fidelity 
to its originals, but it preserved in a 
curiously successful manner the mystery 
and glamour of the marvellous treasure- 
house of romance which it revealed to 
European readers. It ‘opened a new 
chapter in the history of Oriental fiction ” 
in England, as Dr. Martha Conant truly 
remarks in her scholarly treatise. Of 
course Eastern tales and legends had 
long been known in the West—‘ Sendebar,’ 
‘ Kalila and Dimna,’ ‘ Barlaam and Josa- 
phat,’ and so on—but none of these had 
the glow and colour of the famous ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.’ The debt of 
European romance to the last-named 
is not easily to be overrated. Schopen- 
hauer, indeed, who was more than half 
a Buddhist, said that the debt of the 
nineteenth century to the ancient wisdom 
of the East was equal to the debt of the 
sixteenth to the revival of the classics ; 
but he was not thinking of Oriental 
tales. The effect of the tales, however, 
was immediate and pervasive, especially 
in France, where the literary folk “‘ went 
wild” over cadis and calendars, genies 
and talismans. England, then largely 
under the influence of translations from 
the French, eagerly followed, and the trick 
of imitation became a ridiculous vogue :— 


“* Pope’s own gibe at the hack-writer who 
could ‘ turn a Persian tale for half-a-crown’ 
was echoed fifty years later by Goldsmith : 
‘Mr. Tibs [is] a very useful hand; he 
writes receipts for the bite of a mad 
dog and throws off an Eastern tale to 
perfection.’ ” 


The Oriental tale became in better hands 
the vehicle for moralizing and airing 
philosophic views, as was seen in Addison’s 
essays, in the numerous translations from 
Voltaire’s ‘Contes,’ and in Johnson, 
to name no more. It was used as a 
frame for satire, most successfully in 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of the World’ and 
Count Hamilton’s ingenious writings. It 
fostered romance, and never inspired a 
more brilliant tour de force than Beckford’s 
* Vathek.’ 

* Rasselas,’ ‘ Vathek,’ ‘The Citizen of 
the World’—how many moderns read 
them now, we wonder, outside the small 
circle of professional critics and historians 
of literature? Certain it is that no 
adequate study of the influence of the 
Oriental tale in England was ever com- 

iled until Miss Martha Pike Conant, 

h.D. of Columbia University, wrote her 
elaborate, yet thoroughly interesting 
little volume. Something of the kind, 
it is true, had been attempted in Weber's 
well-known ‘ Introduction’ almost a cen- 
tury ago, and there are suggestions in 
Dr. R. Fiirst’s ‘ Vorliufer der modernen 
Novelle’ to which Miss Conant acknow- 
ledges her indebtedness ; but as a whole 





her work is original, and she may claim 
the honours of the pioneer. She has 
acquitted herself with praiseworthy tho- 
roughness—read all the literature, and 
consulted all the authorities; and her 
book has received the imprimatur of the 
Professor of Comparative Literature of 
her University. It is arranged with 
scrupulous method, and is strictly confined 
to its projected limits—Oriental or pseudo- 
Oriental fiction in English, whether 
original or translated from the French, 
but not translated directly from Eastern 
languages, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though the true beginning was a 
little earlier :— 


“The prelude was sounded in the late 
seventeenth century by the first English 
translation of Marana’s satire, ‘ The Turkish 
Spy.’ Yet, broadly speaking, the period 
began between the years 1704 and 1712 
with the first English version of ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ a book so different in 
character from any Oriental fiction then 
known in England, and so far-reaching in 
influence that it forms the natural point 
of departure. The period drew to a close 
with the advent of more modern and 
scholarly translations of various works made 
directly from Oriental languages, which 
influenced later the poetry of Southey, 
Moore, Byron, and others. For the approxi- 
mate date we may take 1786. In that year 
was published ‘ Vathek,’ the last notable 
Oriental tale of the century, itself fore- 
shadowing the coming work of scholars 
and poets. Only two years earlier Sir 
William Jones, the great Orientalist, had 
given his inaugural lecture as first president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 


In considering the long series of almost 
or quite forgotten tales here discussed 
one must not forget, as Miss Conant well 
points out, that it is not the work of 
genius that illustrates the average cul- 
ture of an age, but rather the writings of 
second-rate people; and from this point 
of view the “ general paucity of literary 
merit ” in what she classes as “‘ the moral- 
istic group” of Oriental tales must not 
lead one to ignore their historical signific- 
ance. Nor can one deny that some of 
these lesser works lent suggestions which 
in more capable hands became brilliant. 
The ‘Espion Ture’ may have inspired 
‘The Citizen of the World’; Clara 
Reeve’s translation of ‘Charoba’ in 
‘The Progress of Romance’ was the 
source of lLandor’s ‘Gebir’; even 
‘Vathek’ seems to have incorporated 
some ideas, such as the flaming hearts 
of sinners, from Gueullette’s ‘ Mogul 
Tales’; and Miss Conant also shows that 
there are signs of the influence upon Beck- 
ford of Bignon’s ‘ Abdalla, Son of Hanif.’ 
But Beckford, if he borrowed, invariably 
improved upon his original. It is in her 
treatment of this unique work that Miss 
Conant’s careful researches are most 
valuable. Whatever its sources, it is a 
work of genius, and she fully appreciates 
it, as indeed is but natural, since it is 
the one big plum in hercake. Dr. Garnett 
said truly enough of ‘ Vathek’ that it is 
almost the only modern Oriental story 
“which might appear without disadvan- 
tage in ‘The Arabian Nights,’ with 
‘Aladdin’ on its right hand and ‘ Ali 








Baba’ on its left.” It is true that neither 
* Ali Baba ’ nor ‘ Aladdin ’ belongs strictly 
to ‘The Thousand and One Nights’; 
but Garnett was, of course, thinking of 
Galland’s version, not of the Arabic 
original. Miss Conant shows much insight 
when she writes of Beckford’s “ bizarre 
masterpiece ” :— 

“Beckford seems to have begun merely 
with the idea of writing a clever Oriental 
tale in the lighter manner of Voltaire and 
Count Hamilton; but, as he went on 
improvising one fantastic scene after another, 
the Hall of Eblis fired his imagination {and 
roused his real geniug....The whole book 
gives the impression of an extraordinary 
dream. ...An interesting distinction is notice- 
able between the kind of horror present 
here and that in tales like ‘The Arabian 
Nights.’ In the latter it is more objective, 
and lacks the psychological, uncanny quality 
found in ‘ Vathek ’ and the others. * Vathek’ 
is, however, a thoroughly Oriental tale of 
horror. The author handles his rich store 
of Oriental allusions, names, phrases, and 
allegory, so easily that one would hardly 
realize how great the abundance is, if one 
were not confronted with the elaborate anno- 
tations by the first editor, [Samuel] Henley. 
....° Vathek ’ has been called a sporadic and 
isolated phenomenon in eighteenth-century 
fiction. In one sense that is true; there 
was before ‘ Vathek’ no book just like it, 
and there has been none since. Yet it is 
far more closely connected with its pre- 
decessors and successors than has been 
generally acknowledged.” 

In tracing this connexion, not only in 
the instance of ‘ Vathek,’ but also of 
‘ Rasselas ’ and other tales, Miss Conant 
has done a real service to the history of 
English literature, and has proved herself 
a critic of no mean order. Her remarks 
on ‘Rasselas’ show equal penetration 
and judgment. An excellent chrono- 
logical list of Oriental tales, and a 
bibliography of works of reference on 
the subject, complete a volume which 
reflects much credit on the industry 
and literary equipment of the author. 
We look forward with confidence to further 
results from Miss Conant’s studies. 








Die Lehre von den Geistigen und vom 
Volke. By Constantin Brunner. 2 parts. 
(Berlin, Karl Schnabel.) 


WE confess that we opened this formidable 
book with some misgiving. It is only 
the first volume (in two parts) of a treatise 
which is to extend to three, yet it already 
fills 1,140 pages! It is, moreover, the 
exposition of a whole system of philo- 
sophy, and this, in the twentieth century, 
is somewhat foreign to the temper of 
theage. No one affirms it more decidedly 
than our author, who contrasts thinkers, 
a rare product, with the public, whom he 
regards as incapable of understanding 
anything properly. This judgment he 
passes not only upon the vulgar herd, 
but also upon such philosophers as have 
attempted, or condescended to, any com- 
promise with ordfnary beliefs. Such phi- 
losophers are merely the coryphei of 
the clowns. On no one else does he 
pour out the vials of his wrath and scorn 
so often as on Kant, whom he constantly 
turns aside to ridicule, for striving to 
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make his peace with the faith and morals 
of the public, neglecting to shake himself 
loose from scholasticism, or failing to see 
that his compromises involve contradic- 
tions. Many of these criticisms appear 
to us well founded, though expressed in 
such language as to be almost untrans- 
latable. Here is a specimen :— 

«T will not annoy the reader by enumer- 

ating the other eleven words; indeed, I 
avoid, if possible, quoting Kant’s nomen- 
clature. Kant, the barbarous schoolman, is 
a shocking word- master, and has terrific 
terms, ghosts of words, which make even 
the most courageous thinker, who is ac- 
customed to a great deal, feel very shaky. 
Kant speaks a dreadful cant. Indeed, I 
have forgotten the other eleven [Categories, 
other than Causality]. Every one has for- 
gotten them, nobody ever knew them ; Kant 
himself did not know his cant, but forgot 
the eleven over and over again, and had to 
turn back to see what they were called on 
certain occasions, which were, of course, 
wholly unsuitable.” 
Such a style is very refreshing in a meta- 
physical book, but it does not sound like 
sober criticism. Yet the substance of 
the author’s attacks on Kant is serious. 
Thus he falls foul of Kant’s “things per 
se,” as contrasted with phenomena. To 
speak in the plural of such things, as 
Kant always does, shows a hopeless con- 
fusion of thought. Are they absolute 
or not? If they are, we have the absur- 
dity of a number of absolutes, apparently 
created by another Absolute. This is a 
wholly ludicrous treatment of the Abso- 
lute, which must stand alone and all 
complete. If “things per se” are not 
absolute, but created by the Absolute 
as an intermediate between Himself 
and our phenomena, we come upon more 
absurdities ; for either they must violate 
the great Law of Causality in Time, to 
produce any effect, or they must remain 
mere idle fictions, of no use to man, 
God, or any conceivable being. And 
yet Kant, when charged by his critics 
with preaching idealism, stoutly denied 
the charge, and even furbished up weapons 
against idealists, such as Berkeley. What 
will the Kantians say to all this ? 

On Haeckel, the famous author of the 
‘Schépfungsgeschichte,’ he is, if possible, 
even more severe. Haeckel can neither 
think nor write. Did any one ever think 
he could, except the vulgar, who are, 
of course, ex hypothesi, no judges? and 
we are shown specimens of writing which 
are very bad, even for a German. Des 
Cartes is flouted, because he temporizes 
with the vulgar and essays to keep on 
terms with the popular creed. Who then 
survives as a real philosopher? Hume 
gets some credit, and so do Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, though in the present 
volume the author says only a little about 
them. But there stand out in the history 
of the world, first the early Greek thinkers, 
who discovered many of the secrets of 
nature because they did not try to learn 
from experiments, but boldly thought 
out the possibilities of the world’s com- 
position. Secondly Spinoza, the only 
logical and complete thinker of modern 
times, whose portrait adorns the first 
page of this book, and whose tenets are 





here expounded with marvellous ability. 
This is the key-note to the book, and gives 
it an interest to philosophical readers 
which a pretended new system could 
never command. For most critics have 
some knowledge of Spinoza (though it be 
only the knowledge of the vulgar), and 
accordingly we attack the huge work 
before us with a general idea of the lines 
on which the author proceeds. 

The work is to consist of three parts. 
That before us contains a great deal of 
introductory matter on the author’s 
position and his psychology. The next 
will give us his metaphysic proper, or 
Geistesphilosophie. The third, which he 
calls by the strange name of ‘ Analogon,’ 
is to tell us of the various blunders and 
fallacies made by the vulgar in attempting 
to understand the nature of things. 
But as everywhere he proclaims that 
“the public is an ass,” it seems hardly 
worth while to devote a whole volume 
to its absurdities. Of this, however, 
and of the metaphysic, we cannot yet 
judge, and even our estimate of the 
author’s psychology can only be pro- 
visional. He starts, of course, with a 
wholesale process of simplification, as we 
should expect from a ‘ Spinozist.’”” Con- 
sidering, under what he calls the practical 
understanding, the ordinary uses of our 
intelligence in what we call this life, he 
admits but one Category, that of Cause, 
which is known to us perpetually and 
universally in the form of motion. Every- 
thing we know is some kind of motion, 
or the produce of contrary motions, and 
hence all our thinking is bodily, and 
without body there is no mind. In all 
this the author confesses himself boldly 
a Materialist—with what reservations we 
cannot fully learn till his second volume 
appears. The various phases of our know- 
ledge of causation by motion are feeling, 
which comes first, even before birth, 
wherein we are the effects of some cause ; 
then volition, wherein we are the causes 
of some effect; and lastly cognition, 
wherein we are able to combine both. 
This inner motion he calls a causality 
conscious of itself, and by adopting it 
as the one principle of all human ex- 
perience, he satisfies what he calls the 
great longing for unity, which is to Spinoza 
and to him the moving force of all human 
thinking. Here is one of his summaries 
printed in large type :— 

“*Motion in the inner. consciousness of 
thinking makes the essential unity [das ein- 
heitliche Wesen] of all the various recipro- 
cally transmutable phenomena of the world, 
which appear different, and are thinking 
according to different degrees of conscious- 
ness, because the motion varies in pace, and 
therefore the degree of consciousness in each 
is different, and which change one into the 
other, because the slower and faster motions 
pass into each other. The totality of 
motion to be regarded as from eternity can 
neither increase nor diminish, but remains 
the same unchanged to all eternity, amid the 
incessant transitions of motions and their 
degrees of thinking one into the other.” 
We will make only one comment on this 
pronouncement. All motion necessarily 
presupposes something to be moved. 
What is that something ? Dr. Brunner’s 





answer is both clear and _ interesting. 
We have no knowledge by our ordinary 
consciousness of what this something 
may be, hence we are obliged to supply 
it by a fiction—he will not allow it the 
name of a hypothesis—of atoms that are 
moved. These are metaphysically in- 
conceivable, but must be assumed in 
order to make motion intelligible. The 
illustration, however, that mathematicians 
also start from fictions, viz., perfect lines 
and figures as the basis of their demon- 
stration, does not seem to us apt, for a 
perfect triangle, though such a thing may 
never have existed in nature, is neverthe- 
less conceivable, whereas an indivisible 
atom in space is not so. We have also 
failed to find in the book any explanation 
of the phenomenon of individuality, 7.e., 
why certain groups of this eternal and 
various motion assert themselves as dis- 
tinct from the rest, and _ self-conscious, 
while the rest seem not to do so. 


But doubtless this or any other criticism 
will condemn us, if we are ever worthy 
of an answer, to appear in the ‘ Analogon,’ 
or third volume of the system, like the 
Troisiéme Partie of the ‘Almanach de 
Gotha,’ which contains a list of sham and 
spurious royal personages. For never 
was there an author who wrote in more 
perfect contentment with himself and his 
work. Of this there are amusing evi- 
dences all through the book, which con- 
duce greatly to the reader’s recreation 
during his arduous task. Here is a philo- 
sopher who cares not whether many agree 
with him; in fact, ex hypothesi, the 
people, who are always mixing up non- 
reality with reality, will censure and 
ridicule him. Yet he cares not one 
straw for all this, having within himself 
abolished all the vulgar unrealities— 
God, moral laws, the spirituality of the 
soul, the separate existence of mind and 
matter, all the stuff taught by ordinary 
theologians and metaphysicians ; he has 
attained to the pure and absolute truth, 
the highest and noblest satisfaction, 
which nothing can make more perfect 
or mar. All this he expresses in a 
picturesque and lively style, singularly 
agreeable for a German, though not want- 
ing in those cumbrous and involved 
periods which’ make German prose so 
inartistic in comparison with any good 
French or English writing. This, of course, 
is not the author’s opinion. He thinks, 
not without reason, that the modern 
habit of learning several foreign languages 
is likely to blunt the delicate use of the 
mother tongue. In this, and in this only, 
can a philosopher express his thoughts 
adequately (of course Latin, we infer, 
must have been the great Spinoza’s 
mother tongue). But let us not be 
irreverent in the face of the following 
panegyric by the author on his native 
tongue :— 


“T, for one, should readily sacrifice all the 
words from foreign languages for a single 
better and genuine expression in my beloved, 
blessed, my delightful, mighty, my wonder- 
working German, which is worthy to be 
named beside those great languages of an- 
tiquity, and which, a proud, fearless eagle, 
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flies as high as they did, and can soar to 
the very steps of the throne of Truth.” 

If we have laid stress on what may 
seem digressions, we shall not offend the 
author. He says there are many of them, 
and sometimes long, but he determined 
to leave them so. All the time, he says, 
we are on our way, and in happy metaphor 
he compares the course of his work with 
that of our dear Mother Earth, which 
revolves, indeed, upon its axis, in order 
that every part may enjoy the blessed 
light, but all the while does not stay her 
appointed journey, or deflect from her 
orbit. 

We confess ourselves ready and eager 
to attack the remaining two volumes 
of this original and interesting book, 
even though they should impose upon us 
the reading of 3,000 pages. 








SPAIN. 


The Soul of Spain, by Havelock Ellis (Con- 
stable & Co.), is mainly composed of essays 
on miscellaneous subjects which have already 
appeared in English or American magazines, 
and is somewhat lacking in unity ; but it is 
unquestionably one of the best books on 
Spain published during the last few years. 
Mr. Ellis has not been content to see the 
country through the windows of a railway 
carriage or from the balcony of a cosmo- 

olitan hotel, and he thinks for himself 
instead of repeating the usual common- 
places. He is well equipped for the task 
which he has set himself, has studied the 
literature and art of the country as well as 
the people, and has a gift of sympathy 
which enables him to place himself at the 
Spanish point of view. This faculty is 
not common, especially with English tra- 
vellers, and there is a certain temptation to 
exercise it to excess. Mr. Ellis is perhaps 
the first visitor who considered the tobacco 
factory at Seville “one of the most de- 
lightful spots in this delightful city.” 
But, though he feels the subtle Moorish 
charm of Palma, and responds to the stately 
appeal of Gerona, he is an indiscriminating 
admirer of everything in Seville, from the 
restored cathedral to the Chinese lanterns 
at the Feria. Seville has its attractions 
for most people, but they are perhaps rather 
more obvious than exquisite. It is in- 
correct to say that “every woman in Spain 
is happy to be mistaken for a Sevillian.” 
This does not apply to Aragén, where the 
Seville type is thought to be undistin- 
guished, and even a little vulgar. The 
——_ of Seville are not “the Parisians of 

pain ’’; like all Andalusians, they resemble 
the Gascons. 

In his descriptions of places, and in his 
appreciations of art, Mr. Ellis is almost 

ways stimulating; he is less successful 
in literary criticism and his attempt to 
estimate contemporary movements. A 
foreigner is apt to be misled by appearances, 
and to overlook the fact that there is no such 
— in Spain as public opinion. It is too 
much to assume that, because a group of 
factory-girls “demonstrated” against the 
unpopular marriage of the late Princess of 
Asturias, or because a few cultured ladies 
have taken part in a pietistic development 
tinged with mild Liberalism, Spanish women 
are interested in politics. We should be 
curious to know the author’s reasons for 
thinking that they are likely to play a 
considerable part “in directing the civilizing 
influences of the twentieth century.” He 
may possibly be right, though the available 





evidence is not in his favour. He himself 
quotes the Sefiora Pardo Bazan’s statement 
that constitutionalism has lowered instead 
of raising the position of women in Spain. 
How is this to be changed? An exten- 
sion of the suffrage would be useless 
under present conditions ; whichever party 
— to be in office, the results of 

olitical elections are arranged beforehand 
y the Minister of the Interior and the local 
“cacique’’: the electors count for next 
to nothing, and enfranchised women in 
Spain would simply become, in Posada’s 
humorous phrase, “‘ honorary voters’’ like 
the men. till, the fates may find a way; 
and in any case it is interesting to have 
the forecast of so intelligent an observer as 
Mr. Ellis. If he does not reveal the “ soul ”’ 
of Spain, he has sufficient insight to per- 
ceive the leading traits of the national cha- 
racter and temperament. 

We have noted a few oversights for 
correction, apart from misprints like ‘“‘ sub 
species eeternitatis’’ (p. 3), ““ Illustre”’ (p. 93) 
for Tlustre, ‘“‘Borachos”’ (p. 146) for 
Borrachos, and so forth. ‘‘ Toreadors”’ 
(pp. 6 and 348) is an objectionable Gallicism 
for toreros. Mateo Aleman lived three 
centuries ago, not four (p. 75). Ramén Lull 
was not a Franciscan friar (pp. 206 and 209) ; 
like other married men and fathers of 
families, he was received as a Tertiary. 
Cervantes did not fight against Portugal 
under Alva (p. 231); he was a slave in 
Algiers when the campaign began, and was 
not ransomed till after it was over. Nor 
was the mother of his natural daughter a 
Portuguese of high birth (p. 232); she was 
a Spaniard of very humble position called 
Ana Franca de Rojas. There is a perplexing 
reference (pp. 333-4) to Andrés de Laguna 
and ‘“‘the old Roman manner” in con- 
nexion with the epigram :— 

Inveni portum : spes et fortuna valete : 

Nil mihi vobiscum : ludite nunc aliis. 
The original Greek is given in Diibner’s 
‘ Anthologia Palatina,’ and the ascription 
of the Latin translation to William Lily and 
Janus Pannonius is discussed in Notes and 
Queries (Ninth Series, vol. ii. pp. 41 and 229 ; 
also Tenth Series, vol. ix. p. 324). Lastly, the 
book generally attributed to Frans van 
Aerssen (p. 393) appears to have been written 
by his travelling companion Antoine de 
Brunel. These are not important points, 
but they would be worth reconsidering if 
Mr. Ellis’s book is reprinted, as it certainly 
deserves to be. 

In Spain. By John Lomas. (A. & C. 
Black.)—It was a happy idea of Mr. Lomas’s 
to recast the useful and agreeable work 
which he issued under a longer title twenty- 
four years ago. Spain has changed since, 
but the changes are more apparent than real ; 
except in the matter of personal comfort, 
which has greatly increased, they do not 
affect the ordinary traveller, who is still 
interested in what interested Washington 
Irving and Ford, and, if he is limited to 
one book, will not easily find anything more 
suitable to his purposes than Mr. Lomas’s 
instructive and good-humoured sketches. 
The author maps out a tour for six months 
(including a glimpse of Tangier), but the 
volume will be serviceable to less ambitious 
or fortunate tourists. Luis de Leén was 
not imprisoned for sixteen years, and the 
story as to his beginning his first lecture 
after his release with the words “ Deciamos 
ayer’’ depends on the unsupported testi- 
mony of Crusenio, who is perhaps not a 
first-class authority. The description of 
Luis de Leén as “ a notable man in his day ” 
(p. 43) indicates a misunderstanding of his 
supreme literary importance. But, as a 
rule, Mr. Lomas is well informed, his judg- 
ments are sensible, and, though a little 





verbose, he avoids the rhetoric to which 
most writers on Spain seem prone. 


Mr. Albert F. Calvert, the compiler of 
Leon, Burgos, and Salamanca (John Lane), 
states that his object is to supply the 
tourist “‘ with a souvenir, and to provide a 
manual for those interested in architecture 
and archeology.” The tourist will find 
Mr. Calvert’s souvenirs unwieldy and ex- 
pensive—there are more than a dozen of 
them—while students of architecture will 
prefer Street. It is pleasant enough to 
be told, once in a way, that “the cornice, 
with its heraldic achievements and busts, is, 
on the whole, in good taste’ (p. 77); buta 
repetition of similar remarks in page after 
page, and volume after volume, becomes 
tiresome. The illustrations are plentiful, 
as in the other volumes of the series, but 
the text, as usual, leaves a good deal to be 
desired. Mr. Calvert’s plan, so far as he 
has any, is to jot down whatever takes his 
fancy, and then disclaim responsibility by 
saying that “a quotation is not to be taken 
as a blind acceptance of the accuracy of the 
dicta or as a recognition of the writer as an 
absolute authority.”’ There is certainly a 
great deal of quotation in these pages, but 
wé see no objection to it: on the contrary, 
for when Mr. Calvert tries to walk alone, he 
stumbles. He leads off with a blunder in 
the second line of his book by calling the 
city of Leén “the one-time capital of 
Spain”; it was never anything of the kind, 
though the little Leonese Court resided 
there at a time when “Spain’’ meant the 
ewer held by the Arabs. This is 4 

ad beginning, and the rest is of the same 
quality. As at Leén, so at Burgos. The 
suggestion that Fernan Gonzalez did not 
fight for the Arabs against the Christians 
(p. 37) ignores the fact that the words “ non 
illum ”’ have been awkwardly interpolated 
into the decisive passage in Jiménez de Rada’s 
chronicle. Alfonso VI. of Castile did not give 
“his sister Jimena in marriage to the valiant 
Campeador ”’ (p. 43) ; Jimena was Alfonso’s 
cousin. Nor did “the haughty vassal” 
abandon all his estates in Castile soon after 
his marriage; they were confiscated seven 
years later, when the Cid was exiled for 
peculation. As at Ledén and Burgos, so at 
Salamanca. Here we are introduced to a 
mysterious personage called Pedro de Osuna 
(p. 133); we conjecture from the context 
that the reference is to Pedro Martinez of 
Osma, and that ‘“‘his books’’ means the 
lost treatise ‘ De Confessione.’ 


Some of the illustrations in Mr. Calvert’s 
Granada Present and Bygone (Dent & Co.) 
are charming, but the text, with its preten- 
tious allusions to Macrobius and Arias 
Montano, is what might be expected. 
Macrobius is not likely to be familiar to a 
compiler who is content to quote Bertaut 
at second-hand. The Duque de Gandia 
was in no way related to Alexander III. 
(p. 269), and mistakes of this kind make 
the patronage of Prescott (p. 58) seem 
particularly ludicrous. The most satis- 
factory section of the book is a supplementary 
chapter written in collaboration with Miss 
C. Gasquoine Hartley, though Alonso Cano’s 
talent is decidedly overrated. As_ this 
chapter purports to be by two hands, we 
cannot account for the expression “ the 
present writer,” which occurs on pp. 310, 
315, and 323. This is, in every sense, 
singular. 








POETS OLD AND NEW. 


Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited 
by H. Buxton Forman. (Oxford, University 
Press.).—We have nothing but praise for 
this new and desirable edition of Keats. 
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It is intended, not for the Keats student, 
for whom large variorum editions exist 
already, but for lovers of poetry in general ; 
and it is complete. In one case, indeed 
—_that of the song beginning “‘ Stay, ruby- 
breasted warbler, stay,’’—-where Mr. Forman 
finds himself at variance with some opinions, 
he goes so far as to print the debated stanzas 
in his Introduction, for such as would still 
fasten them on the poet. The main object 
of the Introduction, however, is to set forth 
a comprehensive history of the existing 
text and its vicissitudes—a task for which 
the editor has fitted himself by years of 
study, and which he has accomplished 
with all his usual lucidity and careful 
scholarship, including in his treatise sixteen 
lines of ‘ The Eve of St. Mark,’ discovered 
by him in a Keats scrapbook, and never 
before printed. A satisfactory feature is the 
presence of foot-notes to the poet’s “ more 
notable efforts,” giving from manuscript 
material his various cancellings and altera- 
tions, “‘the lower rungs,” as Mr. Forman 
puts it, “‘of the creative ladder by which 
he ascended to the final result.” 


The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher. Edited by Frederick 8S. Boas. 
Vol. I. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
The work of Giles and Phineas Fletcher is 
essentially of the sort that owes its vogue 
to perfect harmony with contemporary 
taste; hence, though highly commended 
by Fuller, the poems—of which the first 
portion is here reissued in the admirable 
series of “‘Cambridge English Classics ’’— 
are not likely to make any strong appeal to 
the general reader. By the serious student 
of English literature, however, they cannot 
well be ignored, for these academically 
smooth, carefully elaborated stanzas—with 
their reminiscences of Spenser, and anticipa- 
tions of the “‘ slender conceits and laboured 
particularities ’’ deplored by Johnson in the 
““metaphysical’’ poets—form a real, if 
uninspired link between two important 
epochs. The present volume contains such 
of the extant poetical works of the brothers 
as were published before 1633, chief among 
which are the long devotional poem ‘ Christs 
Victorie and Triumph,’ by Giles Fletcher, and 
‘The Locusts or Apollyonists ’ and the play 
“Sicelides, a Piscatory,’ by Phineas. There 
are also two elegies by the former—one 
English and one Latin—on the death of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, which are now 
reprinted for the first time. The editing is 
worthy of all praise. In his Preface Mr. 
Boas deals at length with details relating to 
manuscripts and previous editions; while 
the exhaustive collation of variants—both of 
spelling and otherwise—contained in the 
notes testifies to the scrupulous care with 
which his work has been performed. 


An excellent feature in Part III. of 
A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls, by Mr. 
J. C. Smith (Oxford, Clarendon Press), is 
the inclusion of longer poems than are wont 
to find their way into such compilations. 
Here, for example, we have ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ Tennyson’s ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ and 
the ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ though with regard to the last 
named we observe that the omission of 
its concluding portion is but ill compen- 
sated for by the presence of Longfellow’s 
‘The Warden of the Cinque Ports.’ Nearly 
every name of note is represented here, 
including among the moderns Whitman, 
Henley, Mr. Yeats, and Mr. Kipling; and 
we see with pleasure that Mr. Smith has 
found room for some stanzas from Christo- 
pher Smart’s ‘Song to David.’ The selec- 
tions generally are made with excellent taste, 
and the volume, though designed for the 
young, should please also those of riper years. 


Sacred and Profane Love, and other Poems. 
By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Mr. Austin lacks the qualities which can 
impart to moralizing the dignity of philo- 
sophy, or to a truism the semblance of a 
new truth; hence much of the present 
volume is tedious and unsatisfying. The 
opening poem, ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ 
contrasts ‘‘ Worldly Ambition and Spiritual 
Aspiration ’’ in a manner both trite and 
prolix, neither is it relieved appreciably by 
lyrical graces of expression. When metre 
demands it, the author does not disdain 
the telegraphic form of writing, which omits 
small words like the definite and indefinite 
articles, and jars on the ear continually ; 
while the general effect is scarcely enhanced 
by occasional obscurity, prosy language, and 
infelicitous conjunctions of sound. For 
examples of these shortcomings we may cite 
such a stanza as the following :— 


If such content not, since your hopes aspire 
On heights of popularity to tower, 
I can conduct you on yet swifter tire 
To winning peak of power, 
or 
Slandering the foes who slander you, and so, 
If thousands hate, thousands shall hail, your name, 
And you in notoriety shall grow, 
The herd confound with Fame, 


What though your name grow faint as time recedes, 
Like scarce-heard wave upon a far-off shore, 
And wax the record of your words and deeds 
A voice and nothing more, 
where the significance of the last two lines is 
difficult to guess. 

The poem on ‘ Mozart’s Grave’ has a 
certain pathos, largely due to the foot-note 
on the subject taken from Grove’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians’; but in other 
respects it shares the faults of diffuseness 
which pervade the lyrical portions of the 
book. Of patriotic lays, the truculent 
stanzas called ‘If They Dare’ might have 
been genuinely effective had the poet but 
weighed duly, in the first place the dignity 
of his subject, and in the second the precise 
meanings of words and phrases. Neglect of 
the latter precaution has betrayed him into 
such lines as 


‘* See,” they whisper, “did we band 

All against Her, hand-in-hand, 

We —_— bring that haughty Land 
ace with Fate.” 


’ 


The ‘ Occasional Sonnets,’ of which there 
are ten—all, with one exception, in the 
Shakspearian form—are on a higher plane 
altogether. They are musical and pictur- 
esque, if scarcely profound, and show a 
distinction of style which is often lacking 
elsewhere in the volume. 


Mr. Habberton Lulham, the author of 
Songs from the Downs and Dunes (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), belongs to the company of 
outdoor poets, and the Sussex Downs 
are his kingdom, which he here celebrates 
in a long blank-verse poem, imaginative and 
musical, instinct with atmosphere, and full 
of haunting little pictures of the country it 
describes. From these we may single out 
the following as typical :— 


Below to northward, the blue counties lie, 

With fold on fold of meadow-land and plough, 
Bright water, darkling woods and shining spires, 
With loitering lanes and free adventurous roads ; 
While south, a dream-horizon melts around 

The wide, blue sea, whose murmurous undertones 
Are woven through the birds’ bright melody. 


Such lines, too, as 


And thine, my Downs, are flowers, birds, butterflies, 
All this old World keeps of her golden age— 

Here, like a tender thought from some great mind, 
The delicate hare-bell gems thy massy front ; 


It is the hour now of that wondrous blue, 

Deep, rich, and luminous, old painters used 

To drape about their stately dreams of God, 
bespeak a poetical instinct and power of 
suggestion, fresh and individual, that should 
go far. Mr. Lulham’s blank verse is uni- 





formly good: there are no halting lines 
or strange portentous words, but the sub- 





ject seems to govern the rhythm, and a 
grateful harmony is the result. His lyrics, 
on the other hand, are more open to criticism. 
The three songs in ‘On the Downs’ for 
daintiness and sureness of touch could 
hardly be bettered; and the same may be 
said of ‘ Through the Borderlands,’ with its 
flavour of seventeenth-century sweetness, 
which lends peculiar charm to the first 
four stanzas :— 


Traveller through the lands of Love, 
See you hasten never. 

Each delight to which you move, 
Passed, is passed for ever. 


‘Tis throughout the waiting days 
Happiest thoughts come thronging ; 
Welcome, then, the dear delays, 
Love your hours of longing. 


And the first-fruits of each bliss 
Set the soul a-burning ; 

Slowly, then, lest one you miss— 
There is no returning. 


Kiss first where her light foot fell, 
Ere lips touch a finger ; 

Miserly your riches tell : 
Linger, lover, linger! 

Of a different order, however, are such 
lyrics as ‘‘ Will there soon be Nine ?”’ or ‘ To 
a Bootblack,’ where qualities of humanity 
rather than of poetry are to the fore; while 
others, again, frankly subjective in tone, and 
set forth in terms more or less familiar, 
border on the conventional. In technique 
the author has little to learn, and he handles 
the Italian sonnet form with taste and skill, 
never permitting the hampering influence of 
the rhyme to make itself felt. In a collec- 
tion so numerous one or two poems are 
naturally below the general level; but the 
volume as a whole is of high merit and higher 
promise. 


Apart from the dedicatory stanzas ‘My 
Mother’s Grave ’—stanzas of real beauty 
and tenderness—Mr. R. G. T. Coventry’s 
volume of New Poems (Elkin Mathews) 
scarcely fulfils the promise of its predecessor. 
Much of it is in blank verse, and of that metre 
the author has realized neither the spirit 
nor the capabilities, so that the result is 
lacking in rhythm, and often prosy. The 
following lines from ‘ The Triumph of Love’ 
are characteristic :— 

There had come a sweetness 

Into his life, but now it was turned bitter, 

A music, but its golden strings were broken, 

A perfume, but its haunting airs had flown. 

Was not the secret hand of God in this— 

The hand of that great Usurer who takes 

Account of idle hours, and demands 

Repayment of what talents He hath lent ? 
In this poem, as in those called respectively 
‘Christ and Mary Magdalene’ and ‘The 
Last Man,’ sincerity and deep religious feeling 
are apparent; but poetry requires more 
than these. 

Where blank verse is discarded, the author, 
though he is content to ignore the prejudice 
against rhyming such words as “‘ dawn” and 
‘*“morn,” shows something of the music and 
technique that marked his former work ; 
but the thought is for the most part un- 
original and attenuated, and there is -& 
paucity of ideas. 


Poems. By Robert U. Johnson. (New 
York, the Century Company.)—Graceful- 
ness and facility are the dominating qualities 
of Mr. Johnson’s verse, together with a sense 
of technique, and skill in the using of it. 
It is, however, unfortunate that many of his 
poems should concern themselves with such 
themes as spring and autumn, April dawns, 
and the like, where facility is prone to 
become a curse, and not a blessing—and 
a curse which neither grace nor technique, 
nor both, can of themselves remove. A 
number of pieces seem to deal with purely 
private and personal matters, which can 
scarcely be expected to engross a public 
on this side of the Atlantic ; but the Spanish- 
American War gives occasion for a spirited 
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ballad called ‘ Dewey at Manila,’ from which 
we quote the following :— 


"Twas the very verge of May 
When the bold ‘‘ Olympia” led 
Into Boca Grande gray 
Dewey’s squadron, dark and dread— 
Creeping past Corregidor, 
Guardian of Manila’s shore. 


Do they sleep who wait the fray? 
Is the moon so dazzling bright 

That our cruisers’ battle-gray 
Melts into the misty light? 

Ah! the rockets flash and soar! 

Wakes at last Corregidor! 


All too late their screaming shell 
Tears the silence with its track. 
This is but the gate of Hell ; 
We've no leisure to turn back. 
Answer, ‘*‘ Boston”—then once more 
Slumber on, Corregidor ! 


An interesting feature in the book is the 
inclusion of certain translations from the 
Servian of Zmai Iovan Iovanovich (based 
on prose renderings by M. Nikola Tesla), 
some of which—notably ‘The Three Giaours’ 
and ‘A Mother of Bosnia’—show in a 
marked degree the strength and individuality 
which are generally to seek in Mr. Johnson’s 
own work. 


Lays of Hellas. By Charles A. Kelly. 
(IKXegan Paul & Co.)—The author of these 
poems, we are advised by a note, died in 
December last within a few days of correcting 
the final proofs. His death is certainly to 
be regretted from the point of view of letters, 
because his fluency of versification, ease 
and power of expression, and genuine 
enthusiasm for “ the glory that was Greece ”’ 
gave promise of excellent things to come. 

The quality of the ballads is consistent. 
They are characterized by fluency and lilt. 
There are subtle reminiscences of ‘ Chevy 
Chase’ and Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’ We do not think the author in 
these lays seriously rivals Macaulay. He has 
plenty to say, but he has not caught Macau- 
lay’s attractive trick of telling repetition. 
Still, he rises to the occasion, as in the 
speech of Leonidas to his men at Thermo- 
pyle, or the thirty-six stanzas which de- 
scribe the life of Periclean Athens. Here 
and there is some work for the inverted 
stilus in a phrase such as “‘’Tween wash 
of sapphire seas,’ or ‘ Surcharged with 
sense discriminant,’ of Miltiades; or in 
words like ‘‘amabean.” Possibly some of 
the odd words are misprints; for there are 
several slips of the kind. 

Of invention in diction the author had 
his share, e.g., “‘unfrustrable,”’ ‘“‘ divini- 
fied,” but we do not think that he had eon- 
quered the effective use of Latinized forms. 
Very few of the lines are halting, and the 
rhymes are always good. 

Of the sonnets we are most attracted by 
those on Athens, Delphi, ‘The Lesbian 
Poets,’ Sparta, Ithaca, and Girgenti. 

We have indicated some minor faults in 
these poems, but recognize that they are 
saturated with Greek feeling and thought. 


Songs of Old France. By Percy Allen. 
(Francis Griffiths.)—The author’s Preface 
is interesting, mainly as a key to his mental 
processes, but also as showing how in- 
effectual an aid admiration of fine work 
is to criticism of it; and the transla- 
tions are another proof of this truism. 
The note of all good French verse is precision 
of language; the special characteristic of 
the Pleiad was musical rhythm, of the ballad 
poetry a simplicity grave in tragedy, gay 
in comedy. Most of the pieces attempted 
by Mr. Allen cannot be translated into 
English in such a way as to preserve their 
specific quality in French, and his versions 
are inadequate. He is at his best in the 
translation of early nineteenth - century 
work and lighter ballads, but he misses 
the tragic simplicity of style needed for the 





adequate rendering of ‘Le Roi Renaud’ 
or ‘La Glu.’ His excursions to Mont- 
martre have better results, though. spoilt 
for those who know the originals by rhymes 
like “‘ Villette’? and “set.’”’ People who 
know nothing of the songs of old France 
will certainly get a fair general idea of them 
from Mr. Allen, but will miss some of their 
best qualities. 

We fancy that the contents of Poets 
of our Day, edited by N. G. Royde-Smith 
(Methuen & Co.), rather testify to the 
editor’s enthusiasm than confirm her san- 
guine view as to the flourishing estate of 
modern English poetry. The selection, 
however, is well made, and though we may 
cavil at the inclusion of certain lesser 
luminaries, we cannot but be grateful at 
finding among the company Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Arthur Symons, 
and Mr. John Davidson, whose splendid 
lyric ‘A Runnable Stag’ is here reprinted. 
In an Introduction, addressed, presumably, 
to the unpoetical, Miss Royde-Smith sits 
in judgment on the poets of the day, and 
while her decisions are generally sound 
enough, we notice a tendency to look with 
a too-flattering seriousness upon the missions 
of minor bards. The volume is attractively 
bound, and, for the names already men- 
tioned and some others, may be commended 
as furnishing pleasant reading. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Philology of the Greek Bible: its 
Present and Future. By Adolf Deissmann. 
Translated by L. R. M._ Strachan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—Dr. Deissmann, as 
is well known, is possessed with the idea 
that a revolution has been produced by the 
discovery that nearly all the New Testa- 
ment writers employed the popular Greek 
of their day, not the literary or official 
Greek of the educated classes. He’ thinks 
that this discovery opens up a new era in 
the history of the interpretation of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament. He has 
expressed these ideas in numerous writings, 
and he repeats them in this work. Accord- 
ingly there is hardly any new thought to be 
found here, though there is some additional 
information in regard to those who are 
labouring in the same field. 

His first lecture treats of the Greek Bible 
as a compact unity. Dr. Deissmann is an 
enthusiast. He indulges much in metaphors, 
and it is sometimes far from easy for the 
reader to feel certain that he knows what the 
author means. Thus he speaks of the Bible 
as a compact unity, but he does not explain 
what he means by the Bible and what he 
means by a compact unity. It is scercely 
an explanation when he says that ‘the 
Greek Old and New Testaments form by 
their contents and by their fortunes an 
inseparable unity.” His first chapter is 
full of the praises of the Septuagint: ‘ Of 
all pre-Christian Greek literature Homer 
alone is comparable with this Bible in his- 
torical influence ; and Homer, in spite of his 
enormous popularity, was never a Bible.” 
Homer was a textbook in all the schools 
of the ancient civilized world, and must 
have exercised an enormous influence. It 
may not be a Bible in Dr. Deissmann’s 
sense of the word, but the poet is described 
by an early Greek writer as possessing a 
divinely inspired genius (fiivews Oeafovans), 
and the statement is made that he could 
not have produced books of such surpassing 
beauty and wisdom without divine and 
superhuman genius. This became the 
fixed opinion of the Greeks through all 
subsequent centuries till the time of Julian. 





Dr. Deissmann’s chapter is marked by 
many similar extravagant utterances. Thus 
he says: “A single hour lovingly devoted to 
the text of the Septuagint will further our 
exegetical knowledge of the Pauline Epistles 
more than a whole day spent over a com. 
mentary.’ Dr. Deissmann devotes a con- 
siderable portion of the chapter to a descrip. 
tion of the newly discovered texts of the’ 
Hellenistic age, by the study of which 
“fresh vigour has been infused into Bible 
scholarship.” 

The following chapters treat of ‘ Biblical 
Greek,’ ‘Septuagint Philology,’ and ‘ New 
Testament Philology.’ The value of the 
book lies in the accurate record of the 
various works which have been published 
on the subjects discussed in the fou 
chapters. Dr. Deissmann is watching with 
deep interest all that is being done in 
England and Germany, and he here explains 
and criticizes the contributions which each 
writer makes to our knowledge. His criti- 
cisms are somewhat biassed. He praises 
highly those who have praised him or 
followed his ideas. He is not so gentle 
to those who differ from him, but he evi- 
dently desires to be just. 

Dr. Deissmann sketches out what ought 
to be done in future. The Concordances to 
the Septuagint ‘and the New Testament 
ought to contain a reference to every passage 
of every word in these books. He com- 
plains of the difficulties he experienced in 
his investigations into the meaning of éy« 
eiut, because all the instances of the 
occurrence of éy® are not cited in Redpath’s 
‘Concordance to the Septuagint.’ Other- 
wise he bestows well-merited praise on the 
Concordance. 

Thus Dr. Deissmann lcoks forward to 
complete lexicons of the Greek of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament. In 
these must be embodied all the results of 
the researches that must be made in the 
inscriptions and papyri—in fact, in every 
remnant of the popular Greek that can be 
discovered anywhere. He invites scholars 
of all nations to take part in these great 
endeavours, and ends his exhortations with 
the words: ‘‘ Then the philology of the New 
Testament, with this international alliance 
in work, is helping in little to fulfil the great 
hope of the New Testament, ‘that we 
may all be one in Christ.’’’ We may doubt 
whether Dr. Deissmann’s expectations will 
be realized, but there can be no question 
that his zeal, diligence, and enthusiasm 
deserve the warmest recognition. 

Florence, and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany with Genoa. By Edward Hutton. 
(Methuen.)— Mr. Hutton is at his best 
when he writes about Italy. He knows and 
loves the country ; and the exuberance of 
style from which his work is rarely free 
can be more easily accepted in connexion 
with the sunny beauties of Italian life 
and landscape than with the sterner majesty 
of scenes in Spain. His present volume, 
though it contains little that is new in the 
way of thought or description, has a few 
chapters agreeable to read, and, scattered 
up and down pages somewhat overloaded 
with ornament and disfigured by repetitions, 
a good many passages of graceful writing- 
Of the longer appreciations, the chapter 
devoted to Genoa shows the largest amount 
of insight and observation: the analysis 
of Genoese character and history is just 
and penetrating, though it is hardly correct 
to say that Genoa “ alone of all the cities of 
Italy proper is living to-day.”’ But some 
of the slighter and less ambitious pictures 
of places are charmingly done. To read 
Mr. Hutton on San Fruttuoso, Massa Ducale 
or San Miniato al Tedesco is to be seized 
with a desire to visit them at once, 
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In matters of pure criticism we find our 
author as wilful as in his earlier works. 
Often he seems to write for the sake of the 

hrase alone, ignoring the facts of his case. 
What but pleasure in the sound of a sentence 
could have induced him to pronounce the 
chief desire of the Italian builder for his 
churches to be “‘ space and light’? ? Side by 
side with such a statement as this we come 
upon the sound principle set up in the foot- 
note to p. 176, or the following :— 


‘Tt is......the mistake of much popular criticism 
in our time to assert that these ‘ primitive’ painters 
were beginners, and could not achieve what they 
wished. They were not beginners, rather they 
were the most subtle artists of a convention—and 
all art is a convention—that was about to die.” 


Mr. Hutton is fond of Scriptural references, 
but he is not always careful in the sub- 
jects he handles. Giotto, who never makes 
mistakes in these matters, certainly did not 
believe Zacharias to have been a “ High” 
Priest, nor did he place him within the 
“Holy of Holies.” 

Mr. Hutton should know that violence 
of language does not commend unpopular 
views to the favourable consideration of 
any class of reader. He is wholly within 
his rights in attacking Savonarola for his 
burning of “ vanities.” But to pursue 
the Prior of San Marco, through several 
chapters, with coarse epithets, is not a 
measure likely to produce the effect he 
desires—the final deposition of his enemy 
from the place of honour which the general 
verdict has been pleased to assign him. 
We may admit with George Eliot that ‘‘ the 
victim is spotted,” without being prepared 
to accept the judgment of a writer who talks 
about the ‘“obscenity’’ of Savonarola’s 
“sensual mind,” appears to consider his 
attitude towards Alexander VI. unjustifiable, 
and compares him to Cataline. 

The book contains a certain number of 
misprints, but few errors in matters of fact. 
A reference to Sodoma as a representative 
of “ Sienese painting ”’ is misleading, especi- 
ally when read in connexion with its context. 
Mr. Hutton states that ‘The Last Supper ’ 
of Leonardo is ‘‘ about to suffer another 
repainting.” We can only hope that he 
has been misinformed, or that the authorities 
concerned may yet be induced to forgo their 
disastrous purpose. - 


The Prophetic Books of William Blake.— 
Milton. Edited by E. R. D. Maclagan and 
A. G. B. Russell. (A. H. Bullen.)—The first 
volume of the reprint in -plain type of 
Blake’s Prophetic Books, containing ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ was brought out by Mr. Maclagan 
and Mr. Russell in 1904, and was welcomed 
in these columns (July 23rd, 1904). The 
second volume, ‘ Milton,’ has only recently 
reached us, and it is to be feared that we 
may have to wait as long for the remaining 
volumes. Though Blake has become of late 
a sort of higher fashion, the serious students 
of his methods and meanings remain, and will 
always remain, but few; and it is to them 
only that these reprints are addressed. For 
the more easily satisfied reader there is now 
accessible the hasty and uncertain text of 
all the Prophetic Books, printed by Mr. 
Edwin J. Ellis in his edition in two volumes 
of ‘The Poetical Works.’ Students de- 
manding precise accuracy in such matters 
will prefer, when they can, to use the very 
careful texts which Mr. Maclagan and 
Mr. Russell are slowly bringing out. They 
are clearly printed, on large pages, which 
enable every line to be read at full length ; 
they follow implicitly every spelling, every 
anomaly of punctuation; the lines are all 
numbered, and a long and useful index is 
provided. The Introduction gives the whole 
known history of the book—when and 





in what circumstances it was written; 
and there is one new indication which seems 
quite plausible, namely, that the inscrip- 
tion on the title-page, which has always been 
taken to be “in 12 Books,” is really meant 
for what it is, ‘‘in 2 Books,” and that the 
apparent ‘‘1”’ is merely one of the broken 
lines of the surrounding decoration. Even 
in Mr. Ellis’s facsimile, where it is clearly 
meant to be rendered as “ 12,” the first 
figure easily detaches itself if looked at side- 
ways from a little distance. No more 
arguments, therefore, need be built on the 
assumption that ‘ Milton’ is only a fragment. 

It may be that this poem is not so great 
an accomplishment as ‘ Jerusalem,’ which it 
appears to have immediately preceded, but 
it is easier reading, and contains individual 
passages of clearer and lovelier poetry. 
As the lark sings, 

All Nature listens silent to him, & the awful Sun 

Stands still upon the Mountain looking on this little Bird 

With eyes of soft humility & wonder, love & awe. 

Then Loud from their green covert all the Birds begin 

their Song. 
Here the poetry is not only fresh and 
luminous, but the verse is also syllabically 
correct. Elsewhere, in less regular verse, 
we have the “indignant Thistle,’ the 
‘‘ambitious Spider, the lucky golden 
Spinner,” the ‘‘ Serpent cloth’d in gems & 
gold’? :— 
the Grasshopper that sings & laughs & drinks : 

Winter comes, he folds his slender bones without a murmur. 

The epithets are new, and more vivid, 
but is not the feeling that of the early 
‘Songs of Innocence and Experience,’ 
when all creatures were seen through the 
eyes of a child, as now they are seen, very 
similarly, by a sage who has not grown 
older as he grows wiser? With ‘ Milton’ 
we get the last of pure poetry; in ‘Jerusalem’ 
it is nowhere so close to nature or to art, 
but a windy, cloudy, and fiery thing blown 
to and fro in a dim air. On the same page 
as the ‘“‘sportive root” and the “ mole 
clothed in velvet,’ little faithful images 
called up by ‘“‘ the daughters of memory,” 
we find the later bare personification :— 


Los is by mortals nam’d Time, Enitharmon is nam’d 


Space : 
But they depict him bald & aged who is in eternal 
youth; 

and, at its finest, the doctrine which grows 
out of a root of imagination, as in the often 
misquoted “‘ Time is the mercy of Eternity.” 
Difficulties are on every page, and the 
Introduction, in which many of them are 
interpreted, or at least plausible meanings 
suggested for them, will be of value to every 
reader—to those readers especially who come 
suddenly upon this new language. It is 
here, perhaps, more Biblical than usual, 
and thus a little easier to follow; for the 
Bible is now Blake’s symbol for wisdom and 
inspiration. ‘‘ The Bible,” we read, 

‘*he held to be directly and consciously derived 
from the source of all inspiration, while the art of 
the Greeks and Romans he believed to be a mere 
perverted copy, derived from ancient originals.” 


And, in his own words at the beginning 
of his Preface, 

‘«The Stolen and Perverted Writings of Homer 
& Ovid, of Plato & Cicero, which all Men ought to 
contemn, are set up by artifice against the Sublime 
of the Bible...... We do not want either Greek or 
Roman Models if we are but just & true to our 
own Imagination, those Worlds of Eternity in 
which we shall live for ever, in Jesus our Lord.” 


The aim of Blake in this book was, as 
the title-page tells us, “ to justify the ways 
of God to Man.” But not the least beautiful 
and significant parts of the “ prophecy”’ 
are those in which his tenderness for weak 
earthly emotions and sensations is seen 





creating Beulah, the shadow in which they 
rest :— 


But the Emanations trembled exceedingly, nor could they 
Live, because the Life of Man was too exceeding un- 
bounded, 

His joy became terrible to them, they trembled & wept, 
Crying with one voice : Give us a habitation & a place 

In which we may be hidden under the shadow of wings: 
For if we, who are but for a time & who pass away in 
winter, 

Behold these wonders of Eternity we shall consume. 

Was it not the spirit of Blake that was 
““too exceeding unbounded”? and do we 
not see here the little timid spirits who 
waited on his imagination crying for some 
human limits, some barrier against the 
terror of perpetual eternity ? It is here, 
too, in ‘ Milton’ that Blake defines what was 
his endeavour when he was most conscious 
of himself and of what he was doing :— 

With bounds to the Infinite putting off the Indefinite 

Into most holy forms of Thought: (Such is the power of 
inspiration). 
The indefinite, which is the misapprehension 
of the infinite, was always the main object 
of Blake’s hate. All true mystics have 
hated it, and it is the test of those who would 
pass themselves for mystics against the 
will of nature. 


Messrs. P. 8. Kine & Son publish Co- 
operation at Home and Abroad, by Mr. C. R. 
Fay, a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
specially trained at the London School of 
Economics. In his Preface Mr. Fay ex- 
presses a doubt whether Part I., on Banks, 
will attract the general reader, and points 
to the concluding chapters of Part IL., 
Agricultural Societies, as specially deserving 
of attention in Great Britain. In these 
essays our author contends that the future, 
even in the United Kingdom, lies with the 
small farmer, and supports the land legisla- 
tion of the present Government, and, in 
particular, the Small Holdings Act of last 
year. When wheat was our crop, “large- 
scale farming was in its most suitable ele- 
ment: and Great Britain was....a model, 
just as Denmark is now held up as a model 
to her.’”’? A table which heads the chapter 
on ‘Co-operation and. the Agricultural 
Revolution’ shows “the birth dates of agri- 
cultural co-operation” in, first, “‘ Supply,” 
and then ‘“‘ Production,” and assigns 1882 
to Denmark as regards the latter. 


THE French author who publishes his 
fourth small volume through M. Chapelot 
of Paris, and continues to be known as 
“Capitaine Sorb,” is less convincing when 
he writes of combined strategy than he was 
in his first book, which dealt with naval 
matters. From his second book, ‘Entre 
Allemagne et lAngleterre’ (Atheneum, 
Jan. 5, 1907), we were inclined to differ ; 
and the essays now collected under the 
title Armée, Marine, Colonies, repeat the 
military doctrines in which the writer is 
less fresh and less convincing than he was 
in demolishing Toulon, Biserta, and Saigon 
as French naval bases. 

In giving his reasons for the belief that 
there is not much more to be learnt from the 
Russo-Japanese than from the South African 
war, ‘“‘ Capitaine Sorb” is unfair to General 
Kouropatkin. He neglects the essential 
fact that the Russian troops were regularly 
beaten by the Japanese, whatever the 
strategy or the tactics. Kouropatkin pro- 
bably used his army, such as it was, to the 
best purpose. ‘Capitaine Sorb” describes 
operations which the Russian Commander- 
in-Chief might have executed, had he com- 
manded officers and men similar to those 
opposed to him in battle. ; 

In all his writings since his ‘ Quittons la 
Méditerranée et la Mer de Chine’ (Atheneum, 
Aug. 26, 1905) our author here and there ex- 
hibits the confusion of thought which he re- 
bukes in other Frenchmen. What is worse 
for non-French readers is @ certain disregard 
of facts such as should be within his know- 





ledge. His proof, repeated from his first 
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book, that the principal French fleet is not 
well placed at Toulon for war with Germany, 
is accompanied by the assertion in several 
assages that the “escadre, stationnée & 

oulon, ne pourra pas étre utilisée, au 
début.” If his advice is taken, but too late, 
he asks, ‘“‘ Quand nos batiments arrivent au 
large de Brest, combien s’est-il écoulé de 
temps depuis la déclaration de guerre ?”’ 
Now the facts are different, and the state- 
ment of them would not weaken the case 
of “ Capitaine Sorb.” When M. Delcassé fell, 
and M. Rouvier refused to give way to 
Germany about Morocco, the “ escadre” 
not only quitted the Mediterranean, but 
had got half way from Portugal to Brest 
before the situation cleared sufficiently to 
allow it to return. 

In his first book ‘‘ England’’ was the 
enemy, and British ships were to be sunk, 
from Brest, Dakar, and Diego Suarez. In 
1908 the most valuable pages are those in 
which the author points out in detail the 
extent to which France is weakened for de- 
fence against German attack by the occupa- 
tion of Northern Africa. At a moment when 
she believes herself to need every man at 
home, France maintains 76,000 men in 
Algeria and Tunis, 58,000 in her “‘ Colonies,” 
and a small force on the Moorish coast. 


Thought and Things, a Study of the 
Development and Meaning of Thought ; 
or, Genetic Logic.—Vol. Il. Experimental 
Logic, or Genetic Theory of Thought. By 
James Mark Baldwin. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
—The time has not yet come to attempt 
an estimate of the general worth of this 
ambitious effort to construct a systematic 
logic on genetic lines. The third volume, 
we are told, “is writing, but not written,” 
and the prudent critic is he who has taken 
to heart the Solonian maxim, TéAos dpav. 
Meanwhile we heartily congratulate Prof. 
Baldwin on having accomplished another 
lap of his long course. It is very interesting 
to observe how America, having served its 

hilosophical apprenticeship in the psycho- 
ogical laboratory, is now devoting its 
matured powers to every branch of philo- 
sophy in turn, yet always in a spirit of 
loyalty to the lessons of its nonage. Logic 
in particular has recently been taken in 
hand by Prof. Dewey and his followers, with 
results that even the most unpsychological of 
logicians is forced to rate as at least highly 
valuable in their own way. The present 
work belongs to the same movement in so 
far as it displays a like predominant interest 
in genesis, and a like resolve to consider 
thinking and its poe thought not in 
vacuo (suppose such a vacuum possible at 
all), but in its live and organic relation to 
the mental economy as a whole. On the 
other hand, it may be regarded also in the 
light of a direct challenge and counterblast 
to the logic emanating from Chicago. 
One has become so accustomed to identify 
logical psychologism with pragmatism off- 
hand that it is quite startling to contemplate 
the bare possibility of the ‘ dynamic” 
school being “hoist with its own petard”’ 
— or (shall we say?) dynamite. At any 
rate, one must regard these oscillations and 
reactions within limits as a healthy sign of 
— and must not forget that, once those 

its are exceeded, both parties would agree 
to condemn as obsolete and barren much 
that still passes for logic in certain quarters. 

We are not, however, repared at this 
time of day to adjudicate between the rival 
interpretations of Prof. Baldwin and those 
pragmatic friends of his as compared with 
whom Truth (defined on other lines than 
theirs) is a friend still dearer. That third 
volume of his, we repeat, “is writing,” 
and not until it is written can his title to 





differ from the “ truth-makers,” as their 
enemies are wont to name them, be estab- 
lished beyond reach of cavil. Not but 
what the present volume represents, on his 
own showing, the .“‘ logical’? portion of 
his logic—the meat of the sandwich, so to 
say. The enclosing volumes consist of 
heterogeneous, though none the less supple- 
mentary and, we trust, equally nourishing 
material. In the first he made his evolu- 
tionary account of the thinking function 
look back beyond itself to various low- 
grade modes of cognitive experience, some 
of which he described as “ pre-logical,” 
whilst the rest were at most ‘‘ quasi-logical.”’ 
The last, which is to be, will proceed no less 
extraneously, yet in an opposite direction, 
to deal with certain “‘ hyper-logical ’’ modes, 
representing the rational as it merges in 
the mystical and esthetic. 

Now in a discussion of Prof. Baldwin's 
claim to have refuted the pragmatic version 
of Truth a great deal turns on his future 
utterances concerning the hyper-logical. 
Will he declare for an absolute experience 
of one kind or another, or will he not? 
If he does, then his are not, and never can be, 
the ways of pragmatism. But if he does not 
—if he is simply going to describe, after 
the manner of the psychologists, certain 
states of mind in which the contradictions 
of experience merely seem to have been 
left behind, and will not venture to impute 
to them any uncontradictable validity— 
then at this highest level the pragmatist 
question will remain unanswered, How are 
you going to approve Truth if not by the 
supreme experiment of living it out ? Prof. 
Baldwin is ready to christen his second 
volume ‘Experimental Logic,’ and makes 
no attempt to wall off a quiet garden 
wherein truths of implication bloom end- 
lessly in full flower, whilst outside (whither 
their seeds are somehow mysteriously borne) 
rage the decimating blasts of circumstance 
and change. Throughout the domain of 
logic, then, a kind of experimentation is 
admitted to exert full sway. But it is, 
if we understand Prof. Baldwin right, only 
one kind, and that a logical or theoretical 
kind, of experimentation. He distinguishes 
within this kind two “ controls ’’—an inner 
control of formal logic, yielding consistency, 
and an outer control of contact with hard 
facts, yielding conformability to such fact. 
Such contact with fact he seems in his first 
volume to identify with an uncritical sensa- 
tion. The pragmatist, on the other hand, 
lays stress on the all-conditioning selective- 
ness manifested in the sensory form, as in 
every other form, of experience. One 
objection, then—and we cannot but think 
it ill-founded—which Prof. Baldwin would 
urge against pragmatism would appear to be 
that, to quote his criticism of Prof. Dewey’s 
view, “it postulates a closed inner process, 
thus making the entire movement of expe- 
rience ‘inner’ ’’ — in other words, that it 
allows no room for unconditional and virgin 
fact in its conception of logical experimenta- 
tion, and hence has to look for its test of 
truth (since at the same time it denies the 
adequacy of formal logic) in an alien sphere. 
This alien sphere—to pass on to Prof. 
Baldwin’s second objection —is that of 
worth. Truth-meanings, he insists, are 
distinct from worth-meanings. When we 
set to work upon a body of thoughts no 
longer merely in order that we may discover 
or confirm, but ‘‘as a means to the fulfil- 
ment of ends,” then, we are told, we have 
passed out of the “logical’’ into the 
** affective-conative’’ region, and have no 
longer an interest in truth as such. But 
surely discovery and confirmation are them- 
selves “ends”’ in a very real and important 
sense. Unless Prof. Baldwin is going to 





carve up human nature wiorep medéxet, he 
must admit that theory and practice have 
ultimately to be brought into connexion 
somehow. All the pragmatist, as we under- 
stand him, is concerned to maintain is that 
in the last resort worth determines truth, 
even truth of fact; since we distinguish 
fact from illusion by deciding the one to be 
worth noticing, whilst the other is not, that 
which it is worth noticing being, in turn, 
whatever life bids us use or avoid if we 
would live on. Of course, if Prof. Baldwin 
is able in his concluding volume to demon- 
strate that we live to think rather than 
think to live, well and good. But, failing 
this proof, we are at a loss to imagine why he, 
a psychologist with a knowledge of mind 
in the concrete, holds out for such paradoxes 
as that truth is true merely to itself, or 
that it is good merely for the knower. Surely 
this is but to reintroduce the antiquated 
and despised ‘‘ vacuum process.’ Some 
knowers are fools. A consistent fool is still 
a fool. Life, not logic, finds out the fool, 
and refuses the name of truths to his 
ruinous mistakes. And life is at once given 
and a matter of choice, determined by fact 
and free to create fact ; yet pre-eminently 
is it matter of choice and free from the stand- 
point of the great normative disciplines, 
even of that which ordains that the /uci/era 
experimenta, though they exist for the sake 
of the fructifera, are to enjoy a certain scope 
and franchise of their own. 

So much, then, with regard to what we 
take to be the main issue raised, though not 
finally decided, in the work before us. Ii 
we have hardly done justice to the argu- 
ment, the blame is not wholly ours, but 
attaches likewise to the piecemeal method 
of publication already deprecated, and, 
still more, to the extraordinary obscurity 
of the phraseology and idiom employed. 
Prof. Baldwin cannot take up his pen without 
laying a new burden on the lexicographer. 
Of course, as thought advances, language 
must remodel its forms; though never 80 
radically, we should have thought, as to 
risk losing what our author terms “syn- 
nomic reference,” that is, in ordinary par- 
lance, the power of being understood by 
others. Yet slap-dash haste is clearly 
responsible in part for the barbarisms, the 
slang, the anacolutha. Besides, it argues 
in itself an inaccurate habit of mind that 
“‘Bradley’s ‘Studies in Logic’” should 
appear in the forefront of the somewhat 
meagre list of authorities cited. Happily, 
in this case the style is not the man. A 
thinker of great vigour and ability has been 
content to express himself anyhow. 


The History of the Popes. By Leopold 
von Ranke. Mrs. Foster’s ‘Translation, 
revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. (Bell & 
Sons. )—Mrs. Foster’s translation of Ranke’s. 
‘History of the Popes’ is so well known 
and so popular a guide to the intricacies 
of the Counter-Reformation and the con- 
troversies of the eighteenth century, that 
it is not surprising to see a new edition. 
In appearance this is a great improvement on 
the old. Further, Mr. Dennis has revised it 
throughout, and incorporated all the addi- 
tions and alterations of the latest German 
edition. The additions include a _ very 
important section on the pontificate of 
Pio Nono and the Vatican Council, which 
will greatly enhance the value of this edition- 


WE are pleased _to see a reprint of The 
Book-Hunter, by ~ Hill Burton, in “ The 
London Library” of Messrs. Routledge, 
which maintains a high level of interest. 
Mr. J. H. Slater is a competent editor, and 
all his notes are sound and to the point- 
We regret that they are not more numerous, 
and that no memoir of Burton is added. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
BRIGHTON. 
II. 


THE proceedings were resumed on Wednes- 
day morning, August 26th, when Mr. Cyril 
Davenport (British Museum) delivered a 
lantern lecture on ‘ English Embroidered 
Bindings.’ He said that the art of em- 
broidery in England reached a high level 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The opus anglicanum, resembling chain 
stitch, was celebrated throughout Europe. 
English embroidered books might be classi- 
fied thus: 1. In the fifteenth century they 
were worked on canvas; 2. In the sixteenth 
century — the Tudor period — they were 
worked on velvet; 3. In the seventeenth 
century, which might be called the Stuart 
period, they were worked on satin. In the 
case of the canvas, needlework covered the 
whole groundwork ; in the case of the velvet 
the needlework was generally in the piqué 
style. Although velvet was sometimes used 
in the Stuart period, the general style 
altered, and we found a large number of 
small books, mostly devotional, embroidered 
on satin, usually white or cream-coloured. 
Silk was sometimes used, with colouring 
added by hand. Numbers of such books 
were made for James I. and Charles I., 
but with the advent of the Commonwealth 
the production virtually ceased. There 
had been a certain revival lately. It was 
generally fancied that embroidered books 
must be very delicate, but that was not so, 
for many volumes dating from the early 
sixteenth century were still in perfect 
condition. The strength was partly due 
to the fact that many of the threads were 
metal wires, sometimes uncovered, sometimes 
tightly wound round with silk. 

Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon) presented 
a Report of a Special Committee on Regis- 
tration. Mr. Jast thought that the time 
had come when it was desirable to prepare 
a register of qualified librarians, and that 
such an undertaking would best be carried 
out by the Library Association, whose work 
would be benefited and _ strengthened 
thereby. Mr. J. Ballinger (Cardiff) moved, 
and Councillor T. C. Abbott (Manchester) 
seconded: ‘‘ That this meeting is of opinion 
that a scheme of registration is desirable ; 
that any such scheme should take the form 
of a classification of the Library Association, 
which shall distinguish between professional 
and non - professional members; and that 
the Council be instructed to prepare a scheme 
in accordance with the Report now sub- 
mitted.” Mr. H. V. Hopwood (Patent 
Office), Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux (Reform 
Club), Mr. H. D. Roberts (Brighton), Mr. 
W. B. Thorne (Poplar), Mr. R. K. Dent 
(Aston Manor), Mr. A. O. Jennings, Mr. 
W. B. Sayers, and Mr. H. R. Tedder took 
part in the discussion, and on being put to 
the meeting the resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. In the after- 
noon the members were entertained at a 
garden-party given by the President and 
Mrs. Thomas-Stanford at their house, Preston 
Manor. 
_ The usual business meeting took place 
in the evening, when the Annual Report 
of the Councii was submitted. It had 
been decided to elect each year a chairman 
of Council, and the first called to that office 
was Mr. H. R. Tedder (Hon. Treasurer). 
The Council were able to refer to a small 
Increase in the membership, but regretted 
the deaths of some distinguished members, 
among whom were Lord Aldenham, the 
Rev. W. H. Milman, Mr. J. Maclauchlan 
(Dundee), and Mr. James Bain (Toronto). 





cially noteworthy in relation to the laying 
of the memorial stone of the new Mitchell 
Library by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who had 
been an Honorary Fellow of the Association 
for many years. Special attention was 
drawn to the continued success of the work 
of the Education Committee. At the Lon- 
don School of Economics twenty lectures 
had been given by Mr. Brown on ‘ Library 
History and Routine,’ ten by Mr. Prideaux 
on ‘ Cataloguing,’ ten by Mr. Jast on ‘ Classi- 
fication,’ and two shorter series of lectures 
by Mr. Fovargue and Mr. Hopwood—on 
‘Public Library Law’ and ‘ The Universal 
Classification of the Institut International ’ 
respectively. The classes had all been well 
attended. Twenty-four students also 
availed themselves of the facilities kindly 
granted by the King’s College authorities 
and attended lectures on English literature. 
Correspondence classes in ‘ Library History’ 
and ‘Library Routine’ had: been con- 
ducted by Mr. E. A. Savage and Mr. W. S. C. 
Rae. On December 4th, 1907, the second 
annual distribution of certificates took place 
at the London School of Economics, Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, the Director, delivering 
@ very stimulating address to the students. 
The Council were pleased to note a con- 
siderable increase in the number of students 
presenting themselves for examination, 
nearly 250 entries having been received 
in May last. 


The publicity given at the Glasgow meet- 
ing to the fact that joint action by public 
libraries was under consideration led to 
the Net Books Committee being, in Novem- 
ber last, approached on behalf of the Council 
of the Associated Booksellers{with a’ sugges- 
tion that a Conference should be held in 
January, 1908, with a view, if possible, 
of finding some common ground of agree- 
ment. his Conference was held, when the 
case for the public libraries was again fully 
stated by the Committee. The booksellers 
arranged to approach the publishers with 
a view of ascertaining whether, in the event 
of an arrangement being come to, they would 
allow to booksellers an extra discount on 
books purchased for supply to public 
libraries. The reply of the booksellers 
dated March 6th, 1908, being, from the 
point of view of the Committee, unsatis- 
factory, there only remained, in the words 
of the resolution appointing them, “to pre- 
pare and submit some scheme of co-opera- 
tion among public libraries.’’ This schewe 
will be found fully set forth in a circular 
letter dated June 27th, 1908, which had been 
addressed to the Public Library authorities 
of the United Kingdom. The Report, 
balance-sheet, and accounts were received 
and adopted, and a resolution carried alter- 
ing the by-law regulating the Council 
meetings. 

Subsequently Mr. Stanley Jast lectured 
in the Permanent Art Gallery on ‘ Public 
Library Work,’ illustrated by slides prepared 
by Mr. J. D. Brown (Islington). Mr. Jast 
began by pointing out the extent and nature 
of the work which municipal public libraries 
were accomplishing under severe financial 
limitations. The Library Acts had been 
adopted in 580 places, and libraries actually 
established in 527. Between them they 
mustered no fewer than 906 buildings, 
exclusive of mere book-delivery stations ; 
and the number of volumes on their shelves 
reached 12,000,000, of which 4,000,000 
were for reference purposes, and 8,000,000 
for home reading. The number of bor- 
rowers in the lending libraries alone in 1907 
was 2,500,000. It was computed that the 
entire issue of books, including both refer- 
ence and lending departments, attained 


number of illustrations of library buildings, 
together with representations of their in- 
terior arrangements, were thrown on the 
screen, and the lecturer explained at length 
the various methods of organization as welf 
as the advantages enjoyed by readers. 
The general public had been invited to attend 
the lecture, which was cordially received 
by a large and interested audience. 

On Thursday morning Alderman H. 
Plummer (Chairman of the Public Libraries 
Committee, Manchester) delivered his ‘ Per- 
sonal Impressions of American Libraries,’ 
based upon a recent visit to the United 
States in company with Mr. T. C. Abbott 
(Deputy Chairman) and Mr. C. W. Sutton 
(City Librarian), in view of the new Refer- 
ence Library which is to be erected at 
Manchester. Alderman Plummer spoke of 
American ideals and limitations, Mr. Car- 
negie’s benefactions, the governing bodies 
of American libraries, and the librarian 
and his staff. Mr. Koch (Michigan Univer- 
sity Library) described the work of American 
university libraries. The rest of the morning 
was devoted to the reception of reports om 
matters which had occupied various com- 
mittees during the year. Mr. John Minto 
(Signet Library, Edinburgh) submitted the 
Code of Cataloguing Rules prepared, after 
much labour, by a joint Committee of the 
English and American Library Associations ; 
Dr. E. A. Baker (Woolwich) gave an account . 
of the ever-growing work of the Education 
Committee; and Mr. Henry Bond (St. 
Pancras) reported for the Publications 
Committee, Councillor Abbott for the Legis- 
lation Committee, and Mr. A. J. Philip 
(Gravesend) for the Book-Production Com- 
mittee. 

In the afternoon Dr. Baker dealt with 
‘Some Recent Developments of Library 
Co-operation.’ There was a widespread 
feeling that the time was ripe for centraliza- 
tionand co-ordination, if possible under State 
control; but in default of that, voluntary 
co-operation would enable libraries to per- 
form many duties that would otherwise 
be impracticable. The public libraries of 
Woolwich, Poplar, Stepney, and some other 
districts in London and Greater London had 
agreed to lend books to each other on 
applications from borrowers, readers in 
those libraries, embracing more than a score, 
being thus permitted to use an aggregate 
stock of nearly 200,000 volumes. A travel- 
ling exhibition had been arranged, in which 
many London libraries had participated. 
Mr. J. Wilson Brown (Kendal) and Mr. 
A. W. Kemp (Newport, I.W.) then sub- 
mitted a scheme for ‘ Village Libraries,’ 
illustrated by what had been done in 
organizing travelling libraries for village 
schools, with the assistance of the County 
Education authorities, in Westmorland 
and the Isle of Wight. The proceed- 
ings concluded with the usual votes of 
thanks. 

In the evening the annual dinner was 
held. On Friday there was an excursion 
to Arundel, by permission of the Duke of 
Norfolk; and on Saturday many of the 
members paid a visit to Eastbourne. 

There was an exhibition of library ap- 
pliances, and one of the best books published 
during the year. Over a thousand volumes 
had been lent for the purpose by the leadin, 
publishers. A list, edited by Mr. H. V. 
Hopwood, of these books has been prepared 
and classified, and forms a useful catalogue. 
The admirable local arrangements were in 
charge of an energetic committee, the Chair- 
man being Mr. A. O. Jennings, and the Hon. 
Secretary Mr. H. D. Roberts, to whose 
efforts the success of the meeting was largely 








The meeting at Glasgow in 1907 was espe- 


175,000,000 in the course of the year. A 


due. 
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A HITHERTO UNKNOWN SOURCE OF 
MONTAIGNE AND BURTON. 


Europiiischer Hof, Wildungen. 

Wir regard to Mr. Jacobs’s suggestion 
(Athen., June 6) that Burton in his ‘Anatomy’ 
was largely indebted to Zwinger’s ‘ Theatrum 
Vite Humane,’ I should be glad to supple- 
ment my brief note in The Atheneum of 
June 13. In that number Dr. Aldis Wright 
pointed out an instance in which Burton 
refers by name to a work of Zwinger’s— 
his letter to Monavius on the dangers of 
the use of antimony as a medicine (2, 4, 2, 1). 
But there are three other passages where 
Burton cites Zwinger as an authority. In 
each of these cases, though no title is men- 
tioned, the ‘ Theatrum’ appears to be the 
work referred to. 

In 1, 2, 2, 5 of the ‘ Anatomy ’—after 
mentioning that Bodine proves that hot 
countries are most troubled with melancholy, 
and that in Spain, Africa, and Asia Minor the 
number of madmen is so great “that they are 
compelled in all cities of note to build peculiar 
hospitals for them’’—Burton refers (p. 108, 
ed. 1, 1621) to Leo Afer, Ortelius, and 
‘* Zuinger ” as confirming this. The passage 
in Zwinger is evidently that inthe ‘Theatrum,’ 
vol. i. lib. i. p. 18, col. 1 of the 1604 edition, 
beginning: ‘“‘ Per totam Hispaniam fre- 
quentes sunt melancholici, Czsarauguste 
presertim, ubi domus publica hoc morbi 
genere laborantibus dedicata est.” Zwinger 
refers to Pascasius Justus, lib. i. ‘De Alea’ 
(see p. 32, ed. 1617). 

Again in 2, 2, 3 (p. 336, ed. 1), Burton 
writes: ‘“ Lipsius and Zuinger, and some 
other, adde as much of ordinary travell.” 
See the same vol. and lib. of the ‘Theatrum,’ 
section headed ‘ Curatio. Mens restituta,’ 
&c., subsect. ‘ Loci mutatione.’ 

Elsewhere (1, 1, 1, 4) Burton refers the 
reader desirous of hearing more of lycan- 
thropia or more examples to “ Zuinger” 
among other authors. Zwinger’s name is 
not introduced in this passage until the 
fourth ed. of the ‘ Anatomy’ (1632). The 
part of the ‘Theatrum’ in question is on 
p- 19. Proetus’s daughters and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, it may be remarked, figure as 
examples both in Zwinger and Burton. 

Further, there are some places where 
Burton appears to have drawn from the 
‘Theatrum’ without mentioning Zwinger’s 
name. 

On p. 171 (ed. 1) Burton writes: “and 
Laertius [sc. saith as much, z.e., that he 
was mad] of Menedemus Lampsacus because 
he ran like a madman,” &c., quoting in 
note g the words :— 


**Sub Furie larva circumivit urbem, dictitans se 
exploratorem ab inferis venisse, delaturum demoni- 
bus mortalium peccata.” 


Burton would seem to have taken this from 
p- 18, col. 1, of the ‘ Theatrum ’ :— 


**Menedemus Lampsacenus Cynicus, eo insaniz 
venit, ut sub furie larua circu[mliret : dictitans se 
exploratorem ab inferis venisse, delaturum demoni- 
bus mortalium peccata.” 


The Latin words in Burton and Zwinger 
are widely different from Ambrosius Tra- 
versarius’s translation of the passage in 
Diog. Laert. (Zwinger’s reference is wrong), 
where the story is told. 

On p. 142 (1, 2, 3, 9) Burton has: 
** Aiax had no other cause of his madnesse ; 
and Charles the 6, that lunaticke French 
King, fell into this misery,” &c. Burton’s 
marginal note. is :— 


‘* Infensus Britannie Duci, & in ultionem versus, 
nec cibum cepit, nec quietem, ad Calendas Iulias 
1392 comites occidit.” 


See Zwinger, p. 16, col. 1, where Ajax, 





Cleomedes, and Charles VI. are given as 
examples of men maddened by anger :— 


** Carolus VI. Francorum rex infensus Britanno 
duci ob sinistras suspiciones quasdam, tantum animo 
certamen imbibit, ut omni cogitatione in unam 
ulciscendi curam versus, immemor aliarum rerum, 
neque cibum neque quietem caperet. In Cenomanos 

rofectus......Ad quintum Calendas Iulias, anno 

hristi 1392 ex Cenomanorum urbe...... unum atque 
alterum comitum occidit.” 


Zwinger refers to Aimilius, lib. 10. See 
P. Aimilius Veronensis, ‘De Rebus Gestis 
Francorum,’ near the beginning of lib. 10 :— 


**Rex tantum animo certamen imbibit, ut omni 
cogitatione in unam ulciscendi curam versus, im- 
memor aliarum rerum, neque cibum neque quietem 
caperet,” &c. 

All the passages which are here quoted 
from Zwinger come from the part of the 
‘ Theatrum ’ that deals with mental diseases. 
A closer examination might reveal further 
instances of Burton’s indebtedness; but 
when the latter’s extremely wide reading 
is taken into account, it will be seen that 
far more evidence is necessary before one 
can accept Mr. Jacobs’s suggestion that 
Burton obtained ‘‘ much of his erudition” 
from the ‘ Theatrum.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 








A LOST TRANSLATION BY SCOTT. 


In his ‘ Life of Scott’ Lockhart tells us 
(“‘ Edinburgh Edition,” ii. 37) that in 1799 
Sir Walter read to James Ballantyne a 
**Morlachian fragment after Goethe,” des- 
tined for the ‘Tales of Wonder’ of Lewis. 
In 1801 the ‘Tales’ were published, but 
the “‘ Morlachian fragment ”’ does not figure 
amongst them. 

‘his “‘fragment” is a Serbo-Croatian 
ballad, published for the first time by the 
Abbé Fortis in his ‘ Viaggio in Dalmazia,’ 
Venice, 1774. Translated into German by 
Goethe for the ‘ Volkslieder’ of Herder as 
* Klaggesang von der edlen Frauen des Asan 
Aga,’ it became well known, and there are 
now about thirty translations of it, of which 
six are English. That by Sir Walter (in 
1798 or 1799) was presumably the first, 
but it was never published. 

Herr Brandl (‘ Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ 1882, 
P- 50) says that it is to be found in the 

Apology for Tales of Terror,’ a little volume 
printed in 1799, of which there were twelve 
copies only.* This ‘ Apology’ is not in the 
British Museum, but there is a copy of it 
at Abbotsford. The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott has been good enough to tell me, 
in reply to my query, that the ballad is 
not to be found in this publication. 

In the course of my researches I have 
found that No. 368 in the Catalogue of the 
Loan Exhibition in Commemoration of 
Sir Walter Scott at Edinburgh, 1871, was 
an original MS. of Sir Walter, ‘ The Lamen- 
tation of the Faithful Wife of Asan Aga,’ 
from the Morlachian language, in twenty- 
seven stanzas, beginning :— 

What yonder glimmers so white on the mountain, 

Glimmers so white where yon sycamores grow ? 
Is it wild swans around Vaga’s fair fountain? 
Or is it a wreath of the wintry snow? 
A note said that the MS. was lent by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. 

In reply to my inquiry, Messrs. Black 
indicate that this is probably an error in 
the Catalogue, for they do not possess the 
MS. in question. 

Where, then, is this unprinted poem by 
Seott ? Why is it not published ? 

Voystav M. Yovanovircu. 





* Herr Brandl gives the title as ‘Apology for Tales of 
Wonder,’ but in this he is wrong. 





STRATFORD TO LONDON AND BACK 
ON HORSEBACK IN SHAKSPEARE’S 
TIME. 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 

In these days of railways, motor-cars, 
and cycles, when one can easily visit places 
of interest, there may be Shakspearians 
who would like to know of, and possibly 
take one or more of the courses of, a journey 
from London to Stratford, or vice versa, 
as made in the days of Queen Elizabeth by 
Stratfordians on horseback. I therefore 
supply abstracts from original accounts 
preserved in Shakespeare’s Birthplace, which 
give the names of the halting-places and 
the amounts disbursed in 1590 and 1591. 

I add, as illustrations, some interesting 
notes referring to the places mentioned in 
the accounts. They are from a _ work 
(pointed out to me by Mrs. Stopes) published 
by John Taylor in 1636, in which he gives 
“a relation of the Wine Tavernes, either 
by their signes, or names of the persons that 
allow, or keepe them.” 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 


A Byll of Charges for Mr. Barbor and Mr. Jeffreys 
in Riding to London and there the xvth 
of may 1590. 


In primis Receved by Mr. Alderman of the 
Chamber—x/i. 

Summa x/i. wherof spent as followethe. 

First spent at Oxford the xvth of may for owre 
suppers and horsmeate, iijs. 

It. at wykam the xvjth day owre dyners and hors- 
meate, ijs. jd. 

It. at Vxbridge that night supper xxijd. and 
horssemeate xxijd., xxijd. [sic]. 

It. at London the xvijth of may dyner and supper, 
ije. 

Monday dyner, supper and bot [boat] hyere, 
iijs. iiijd. 

Tuesday dyner at Westminster ijs., supper ijs., iiijs. 

Wensday dyner xijd., supper vjd., xviijd. 

Thursday dyner xijd., supper vjd., xviijd. 

Fryday for Mr. Grenes dyner and owrs xxd., 
supper ijs. 

Setturday dyner xijd., and for brekfastes and drynk 
in our Chamber, ijs. 

Payd for Counsell xxs., and to Mr. Cowper vs., xxvs. 

setterday the 23th [sic] day of may for supper, vjd. 

Sonday the 24th day for dyner and supper, xijd. 

monday the 25th day, for dyner and supper, xijd. 

Tuesday the 26th of may for dyner, supper and 
bothyer [boat hire], xvjd. 

Wensday at Grenewiche for dyner, xd. 

bote hyre viijd., supper that night vjd. 

for the charges for both our horsses in london, 
xiijs. viijd. 

Setterday at vxbridge supper viijd., horsmeat xijd 

Sonday at Aylesberye dyner viijd., horsmeate iiijd. 

Banberye supper viijd., horsmeate xijd. 

for Mr. Barber his exspences at vxbrige in Comynge 
homewardes, xijd. 

at aylesberye his Charges, viijd. 

at Banberye, xijd. 

oa * * 7. 7 
Mr. Jeffereys Charges to london the xvth of 
october a° xxxij® Elizabeth Regine [1590]. 

In primis at Stretton Awdeley the 16th of october 
for my horssmeate, supper and fyer, ijs. 

It. at Aylesberye the 17th of october for dyner and 
horsmeate, xiijd. 

It. at Cheynys the same nighte for supper and 
horsmeate, xxijd. 

It. at London the 18th of october and there stayd 
vntyll the 18 of november beinge xxxj dayes, 
xxxvje. ijd. 

* + * * * 

It. for my horssemeate in london before I dyd send 
hym downe, ijs. 

It. for bote hyere at sondrye tymes, xijd. 

It. for fyre and drynke in my Chamber, iijs. vjd. 

It. for the Charges of my horse when I dyd send 
hym home, ije. viijd. 

It. for the hyer of my Chamber for a monethe, 

It. 


co 


vje. viijd. 
for my Charges for my selffe and my horsse 
Comynge from london, vs. 


* * * * 7 


ct 
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Charges disbursed by Mr. Rogers in Ridinge to 
london the viijth of June, 1591. 


Inprimis at Stretton Audeley for owre suppers, xvd. 
for owre horsmeate there, xvijd. 
It. the ixth of June at wendover owre dynner, 
xviijd. 
for owre horssmeate there, vijd. 
It. at vxbridge owre supper, ijs. 4d. 
for owre horsmeate there, xvd. 
It. at London the xth of June for owre dyett there 
for syxe days, xviijs. 
spent vpon Roberte byckerton at iij seuerall 
ynners when he went abowt the examyninge 
of the Accompt and abowt mr. Conysbies 
lease, ijs. viijd. 
gyven hym for the Coppie of the Charge for the 
Accompte, iijs. iiijd. 
spent vpon Ambrose Cowper for helpinge to 
examyne the byll and Answere and Replica- 
tion a quart of Renysse wyne, xjd. 
— > ale in morninges and at other tymes, 
xilijd. 
It. for owre wasshinge at London, viijd. 
It. for owre horssmeate there, xs. 
It. geven to the Chamberlen and hosteler, vjd. 
It. at vxbridge the xvth of June owre dyners, xxijd. 
It. owre horssmeate there, vijd. 
It. at amersam owre drynkinge, vjd. 
It. at Alesberye owre supper, ijs. 
for owre horssmeate there, xvd. 
It. at Banberye for owre dyners, xxd. 
for owre horssmeate there, vijd. 
* * * * * 


It. 


ot 


It. 
It. 


co 


a 


It. 


ia 


Mr. Jeffereys charges to London xxvjth of 
Apryll A° 33 R*® Elizabethe [1591]. 
Inprimis my supper and horssmeate the same 

night at Stratton Audeley, xxijd. 
It. at Aylesbery my dyner and horssemeate, xijd. 
It. at vxbridge my supper and horsmeate, ijs. ijd. 
It. at london my expences from the xxviijth of 
Apryll vntyll the xviijth of may beinge xxj 
dayes [blank]. 
for the Coppies of two orders in the Chancerye, 
iijs. ijd. 
It. to mr. lewes for spekinge to order in the 
Chancerye, xs. 
It. to mr. Lowe for his Fee, iijs. iiijd. 
It. to mr. Croke for movinge in the quenes bench 
that the peremptory Rule myght stand, xs. 
It. for the Coppie of the Rule, iiijd. 
It. to mr. Lowe for makinge vppe the yssue 
betwene vs and Edgeocke and Clarke, xiiijs. 
It. for my horssmeate in london, xijs. vjd. 
It. my exspences Comynge homwardes, my supper 
and horsse meate at vxbridge, xxd. 
It. at aylebery my dyner and horssemeate, xijd. 
It. at — audley my supper and horsmeat, 
xvjd. 
Notes from John Taylor's book. 

‘* Alesbury (as some say) so called for brewing 
of most mighty Capitoll Ale, as browne as a Berry ; 
it is a good market Towne, and hath these Tavernes 
and signes, Joseph Sexton, Jeffrey Standley and 
Anne Goldsworth, the George, the King’s Head, 
and the Bush.”—P. 45. 

‘At Amersham, John Cross, Edward Bayly, 
and Tobias Saunders.”—P. 46. 

‘Banbury is a goodly faire Market Towne, and 
(as the learned Cambden) it is famous for Cakes, 
Cheese, and Zeale; it hath three Tavernes, kept 
by Martin Wright, Elizabeth Collins, and Mathew 
Alsop.” —P. 48. 

** At Chenies, John Barefoot.”—P. 45. 

“Oxford. — As the glorious beames of the 
resplendent sun cannot made more coruscant 
by the light of a silly Taper, and as a drop of raine 
augments not the boundlesse Ocean, so would any- 
thing that should be spoken or written by me in the 
praise of this famous University and City be most 
needlesse or impertinent. The vigour of Hercules 
could not be increased with the strength of a 
Pismire ; it is high presumption to shew Apollo 
the grounds of Poetry, or to teach the Muses 
(whose habitation is there) ; and there is the inex- 
haustible Magazine of all Arts, Learning and good 
Literature; therefore with that little parcell of 
Latine which is translated out of Greeke, and 
spoken by Apelles the famous Painter, Ne Sutor 
Ultra Crepidam, I will take leave of the Uni- 
versity, and speak of the Taverns, which are five, 
Francis Harris, William Turner, Thomas Hallom, 
William Grice and Humphrey Budwit, the signes 
are the Mermayd, the Swan, and the other three 
are only bushes.”—P. 50. 


It. 


oo 





‘At Stratton Awdley, there is one Taverne 
under the license of John Burlace, Esquire.” —P. 49. 

** Uxbridge is a faire long Market Towne, it 
hath many | nl and foure of them be Tavernes, 
John Raynor, Edmund Morrice, Sara Hitchcock, 
and Michael Web: The signes are, The Chequer, 
the George, the Crowne, and the White Horse.” 
—P. 21. 

‘© At Wendover two, Richard Rowell, and Ralph 
Hill, the Lyon.”—P. 46. 

‘*East Wickham, or High Wickham, is a faire 
Towne, and a Maior Town, with these Tavernes, 
the Lyon, the Nagshead, and the Katherin 
Wheele, but Mr. George Wells may (if he please) 
keep one more.” —P. 46, 


“At West Wickham, Mary Wells.”—P. 46. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Alcock (D.), The Romance of Protestantism, 3/6 net. 

Exodus, edited by W. H. Bennett, 2/6 net. Part of the 
Century Bible. 

Miller (Rev. J.), Sermons, Doctrinal, Philosophical, Critical, 
and Educational, First Series, 5/. Contains also trans- 
lations illustrative of some notable Continental divines. 

Peake (Prof. A. S.), The Religion of Israel, 6d. net. One of 
the Century Bible Handbooks. 

Potten (H. T.), The Strife for Religious Liberty as illus- 
trated in the History of Congregationalism, 6/ net. 

Spiritual Ascent: a Devotional Treatise by Gerard of 
Zutphen, 2/6 net. With a life of the author by Thomas 
& Kempis. 


Law. 
Barnett (H. N.), Legal Responsibility of the Drunkard, 
2/6 net. 
Ingpen (A. R.), The Law relating to Executors and Ad- 
ministrators, 25/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
oa Eliana, Third Series, Vol. IV. Edited by 


. Blair. 

Barber (E. A.), Lead Glazed Pottery: Part First, Common 

Clays, 4/ net. Treats of plain glazed, sgraffito, and 
slip-decorated wares. 

Beazley (F. C.), Notes on the Parish of Burton in Wirral, 
6/net. Illustrated with 7 plates, and numerous coats 
of arms drawn by Graham Johnston. 

Belgium, painted by Amédée Forestier, Text by G. W. T. 
Omond, 20/ net. 

Bensusan (S. L.), Tintoretto, 1/6 net. Illustrated with 8 
reproductions in colour. One of the Masterpieces in 
Colour. 

Burma, Report of the Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey, for the Year ending March 31, 8d. 

Caffin (C. H.), The Story of American Painting, 10/6 net. 
Relates the evolution of painting in America from 
Colonial times to the present, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

Chesson (W. H.), George Cruikshank, 2/ net. With 
numerous illustrations. 

Home (Gordon), Yorkshire Painted and Described, 20/ net. 

Isle of Wight, painted by A. Heaton Cooper, described by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 7/6 net. Has 24 coloured illus- 
trations, ‘ 

Rothschild (Max), Gainsborough, 1/6 net. Illustrated with 
8 reproductions in colour. Another of the Masterpieces 


in Colour. 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Caswall (E.), Hymns and Poems, Original and Translated, 
5/. New Edition, with a biographical Preface by 
Edward Bellasis. The author was one of the 
Tractarians who joined the Roman Church. 

Joyce (R. D.), Ballads of Irish Chivalry, 1/ net. Edited 
with annotations by P. W. Joyce. 

Scheffauer (H.), Looms of Life, 1 dol. 25c. A collection of 

ms by a Californian, some of which have appeared 
in The Fortnightly and The Spectator. 

—— (C. E. Stanley), A Selection of Original Poems, 
4/6 net. 

Tudor Facsimile Texts : The Disobedient Child, by Thomas 
Ingelend; The Nature of the Four Elements; New 
Custom ; The Trial of Treasure. 

Bibliography. 

Goss (C. W. F.), A Descriptive Bibliography of the Writings 
of George Jacob Holyoake, 5/ net. Conteins a brief 
sketch of Holyoake’s life, and a Preface by Mrs. Holy- 
oake-Marsh. ; 

Slater (J. H.), Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXIL., 27/6 net. 

Washington Library of Congress: List of Works relating to 
Government Regulation of Insurance, United States 
and Foreign Countries; Select List of References on 
Workingmen’s Insurance ; Select List of References on 
Corrupt Practices in Elections. All edited by A. P. C. 


Griffin. 
Philosophy. 

Iqbal (Shaikh Muhammad), The Development of Meta- 
physics in Persia, 3/6 net. A contribution to the 
history of Muslim philosophy. 

— (H. L.), The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche, 

net. 

Titchener (E. B.), Lectures on the Elementary Psychology 
of Feeling and Attention, 6/ net. Eight lectures 
delivered at Columbia University in February last. 

History and Biography. 

Banfield (E. J.), The Confessi of a 
net. Scenes and incidents in the career of an unpro- 
fessional beachcomber in tropical Queensland, with a 
map and 53 illustrations. 

Calendar of Close Rolls: Edward I., Vol. V., 1302-7, 15/ 

Chesterton (G. K.), 5/. A criticism, with 4 photographs. 


Roach ber, 15/ 








Howe (M. A. De Wolfe), The Life and Letters of George 
Bancroft, 2 vols. 16/ net. With 6 illustrations. 

Romer (Major C. F.) and Mainwaring (Major A. E.), The 
Second Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers in the South 
African War, 6/6 net. A description is also supplied of 
the operations in the Aden Hinterland. : 

a (S.), The History of the Hebrew Nation and its 

iterature, 3/6 net. Sixth Edition, with an appendix 
on the Hebrew Chronology. i 
Thompson (R. Wardlaw), Griffith John: the Story of Fifty 
_ Years in China, 3/6. Popular Edition, revised. 
Wilbur (S.), The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, 7/6 
Williams (H. Noel), Madame de Pompadour, 7/6 
Geography and Travel. 

Homeland Handy Guides: Reading, edited by Prescott Row ; 
Rye, including Winchelsea, by A. H. Anderson ; Walton- 
on-the-Naze, by R. H. J. Crook, 2d. each. Revised 
Edition, with several illustrations. 

Tape Indicator Map of London, 2/6 net. 

Westall (G.), Inland Cruising on the Rivers and Canals of 
England and Wales, 7/6 net. Illustrated. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Kennel Encyclopedia, Vul. III. Part L., 5/ net. 


Education. ‘ 

Breul (K.), Students’ Life and Work in the University of 
Cambridge, 1/ net. Two lectures by the Cambridge 
Reader in Germanic. 

Moral Instruction and Training in Schools, 2 vols., 5/ net 
each. The report of an international inquiry, edited by 
Prof. M. E. Sadler. Vol. I. deals with the United 
Kingdom, and Vol. II. with other European countries, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and Japan. 

Folk-lore. , 

Oman (J. C.), Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India, 
14/ net. Comprises studies and sketches of the beliefs, 
festivals, and domestic life of the Indian people, and is 
an enlarged edition of ‘Indian Life, Religious and 


Social.’ 
School- Books, : 

Ball (A. P.), Selected Essays of Seneca, and the Satire on 
pool Deification of Claudius, 3/6. With Introduction 
and notes. 7 

Chamberlain (J. F.), How We Travel, 2/6. A geographical 
reader in the Home and World Series, with numerous 
illustrations. 

Fry (G. C.), A Textbook of Geography, 4/6. In the - 
University Tutorial Series. 

Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Modern Geometry, 4/6. 
A sequel to the Elementary Geometry by the same 


authors. 

Hett (W. S.), A Short History of Greece to the Death of 
Alexander the Great, 3/6 

Millard (Columbus N.), The Wonderful House that Jack 
Has, 3/. A reader in practical physiology and hygiene. 

Science. 

Bailey (L. H.), The State and the Farmer, 5/. Based on & 
presidential address delivered to the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at Lansing, Michigan, May 28, 1907. 

Evelyn (J.), Sylva ; or, a Discourse of Forest Trees, 2 vols., 
21/net. Contains an essay on the life and works of the 
— by John Nisbet. A reprint of the fourth 
edition. , q 

Hiesemann (M.), How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds, 
1/6 net. Translated by Emma S. Buchheim, with an 
Introduction by the Duchess of Bedford, and many 
illustrations. , 

Johnston (J.), Wastage of Child Life, 6d. net. A series of 
articles on its causation and prevention, as exemplified 
by conditions in Lancashire. New Edition. 

Kerr (J. M. Munro), Operative Midwifery, 21/ net. Tllus- 


trated. : 

Lexer (E.), General Surgery, 25/ net. Edited by A. D. 
Bevan. Illustrated. 

Podmore (F.), The Naturalisation of the Supernatural, 
7/6 net. A history of spiritualist movements, with 
explanations of some ghost stories which have fre- 

uently been accepted as incontrovertible. |. 

Wardle (Sir Thomas), An Examination into the Divisibility 
of the Brin or Ultimate Fibre of the Silk of Bombyx 
mori, or Silk of Commerce, and of some Wild Silks, 
6/net. Illustrated. , 

Zerr (G.)and Riibencamp (R.), A Treatise on Colour Manu- 
facture, 30/ net. Authorized English Edition by Dr. 
Charles Mayer. Illustrated. 

Juvenile Books. 

Stall (Dr. Sylvanus), Talks to the King’s Children, 4) net. 

The Second Series of ‘ Object Sermons to Children. 
Fiction. 

Barnes-Grundy (Mabel), Hilary on her Own, 6/. Relates 
Hilary’s experiences in earning her living. : 

Boyce (Neith), The Bond, 6/. An intimate tale of married 
life 


ife. ’ 

Brett (Sylvia), Pan and the Little Green Gate, 5/. Eighteen 
short stories reprinted from The Westminster Gazette, 
The London Magazine, The Woman at Home, &e. ¥ 

Corelli (Marie), Holy Orders, 6/. The tragedy of a quiet 
li 


ife. 
Curties (H.), Renée, 6/ 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette), His Honor and a Lady, 7d. net. 
New Edition in Nelson’s Library. For former review 
see Athen., June 6, 1896, p. 742. : 
Forestier-Walker (C.), The Tragedy of 44, 6/. The diary of 
a woman aged forty-four. 7 
Granville (C.), The Indissoluble Knot, 2/6 net. A veiled 
tragedy of the conventions. _ 
Hudson (C. Bradford), The Crimson Conquest, 6). A 
romance of Pizarro and Peru. - 
Last Egyptian (The), 6/. A romance of the Nile. Illus- 


trated. 
Leighton (Marie C.), Put Yourself in her Place, 6/ a 
Locke (J.), The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia, 6/.. An exciting 
tale »? revolution and a e which resulted 
M LT Hetty Beresford, 6/ 
.), He’ ’ 
} secret tue G.), Sylvia in Society, 3/6 net. Relates the- 
sayings and doings of a precocious American child. 
Reprinted from The Westminster Gazette. 
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as 4 Mary), The Loser Pays, 6. A story of the | The work, in the writing of which the | sity Education,’ by Prof. Sonnenschein ; 


Parrish (Randall), The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel, 
1dol. 50c. A romance of the sea, with coloured 
illustrations by A. T. True. 

Paternoster = Sidney), The Orphan-Monger, 6/. Mr. 
Varden- Kingdom, the orphan-monger, is a follower of 
Uriah Heep in hypocrisy and Mr. Squeers in cunning. 
The story relates how his schemes to obtain a fortune 
were brought to naught. 

Rosemoa : a Dream of Power, by King Fisher. 

‘Rowsell (M. C.), The Friend of the People, 6/. New 

Edition. For former review see Athen., Oct. 13, 1894, 


p. 490. 

Snowden (Keighley), The Life Class, 6/. The idealistic 
story of a young Yorkshire woman-worker, driven by 
ill-fortune and a turn for art to accept the earnings of 
a model instead of becoming an artist. 

Somerville (E. (E.) and Ross (M.), Further Experiences of 
an Irish R.M., 6/ A sequel to ‘Some Experiences of an 
Irish'R.M.’ With 35 illustrations by E. CE. Somerville. 

Zahn (Ernst), Golden Threads, 6/. Translated from the 
German by Muriel R. Trollope. 

General Literature. 

Encyclopedia of Islim: No. IL. Abdalwidides-Adamana, 
3/6. Edited by Dr. M. T. Houtsma and Dr. M. 
Seligsohn, and intended as a dictionary of the geo- 
graphy, ethnography, and biography of the Mohammedan 


peoples. 

Maxims of Madame Swetchine, 2/ net. Selected and 
translated, with a biographical note, by I. A. Taylor. 
The author was born in Russia in 1782, but lived for 
many years in Paris. 

‘Pitman’s Complete Bookkeeping, 5/. A textbook for private 
students and public classes. 

Rolleston (T. W.), Parallel Paths, 5/ net. A study in 
d biology, ethics, and art. 

Swift (Jonathan), The Battle of the Books, 1/6 net. With 
selections from the literature of the Phalaris Con- 
troversy. Edited by A. Guthkelch in the King’s 


Classics. 
‘Walsh (Mary), Stories, Lyrics, and Legends of the West 
Country, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Ehrhard (A.), Das Mittelalter u. seine kirchliche Entwicke- 
lung, 2m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bohtlingk (A.), Bismarck u. Shakespeare : eine Studie, 3m. 
Philology. 

Klump (W.), Die altenglischen Handwerkernamen sachlich 
und sprachlich erliutert, 3m. 40. Part XXIV. of 
Anglistische Forschungen. 

General Literature. 

Riihlmann (P.), Politische Bildung, ihr Wesen u. ihre 
as: eine Grundfrage unseres éffentl. Lebens, 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. ANDREW Lang has given the title 
‘The Maid of France’ to his story of the 
life and death of Jeanne d’Arc, which 
Messrs. Longman are about to publish. 
The author hopes that he has been able 
to throw new light on certain obscure 
parts of the history, and conceives that 
he has refuted many old and new imputa- 
tions against Joan. 

THE fourth volume of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s collected essays will be pub- 
lished on the 18th inst. by Messrs. Mac- 
millan under the title ‘ Realities and 
Ideals—Social, Political, Literary, and 
Artistic.” The studies cover a wide range, 
and many are concerned with subjects 
in which a keen interest is taken at the 
present time. ‘The Problem of Theism, 
and other Essays,’ by Prof. A. C. Pigou, 
will also be issued on the 18th by the 
same firm. 

Durine this month Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish the following selection from 
their autumn list of fiction: ‘ Paths of 
the Righteous, by Miss L. Dougall, 
author of ‘ Beggars All’; ‘Mamma,’ by 
Miss Rhoda Broughton ; and ‘ The Sunny 
Side of the Hill,’ by Miss Rosa N. Carey. 

Mr. Unwin will publish soon a revised 
edition of ‘ Days spent on a Doge’s Farm,’ 
by Margaret Symonds (Mrs. Vaughan). 





author had the assistance of her father, 
the late John Addington Symonds, is a 
description of Italian country life near 
Padua. The new edition will have a fresh 
Preface and many additional illustrations. 

Messrs. Biackwoop will publish on 
Monday Sydney C. Grier’s new novel 
‘The Heritage.’ 

Dr. Hoxt“tanp RosE AND Mr. A. M. 
BROADLEY are about to publish through 
Mr. John Lane a volume on ‘ Dumouriez 
and the Defence of England against 
Napoleon.’ It will contain portraits, 
maps, plans, and facsimiles. 

Sir Isaac Prrman & Sons will shortly 
publish a series of biographies entitled 
*“Makers of National History,” the 
general editor being the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. The first four will be ‘ Cardinal 
Beaufort, by the Rev. L. Radford ; 
‘Archbishop Parker.” by Mr. W. M. 
Kennedy ; ‘Castlereagh,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Hassall; and ‘Atterbury,’ by Canon 
Beeching. The object of the series is to 
render justice to distinguished men who 
have not been adequately treated by 
previous biographers. 

Miss Barrett, sister of Prof. Barrett 
of the School of Science, Dublin, is pub- 
lishing shortly a number of hitherto un- 
edited letters of Laurence Oliphant. 

Mr. Extior Stock announces for im- 
mediate publication a volume entitled 
‘Famous Love Matches,’ by Miss C. J. 
Hamilton. The work deals with the 
love - affairs of many notable persons, 
including Queen Victoria, Gladstone, and 
Bismarck. It is illustrated by portraits, 
and contains copious extracts from love- 
letters. 

Messrs. STEPHEN & PoLLock of Ayr 
will publish in a few days a new edition of 
‘A Little Scottish World,’ by the Rev. 
Kirkwood Hewat of Prestwick, which 
has been out of print for some years ; 
and ‘ A South Ayrshire Parish,’ containing 
articles on the history of the parish of 
Dailly, by the late George Turnbull, D.D. 


THE American Outlook will publish 
shortly six stories from the pen of Mr. 
E. V. Lucas. 


Mr. T. M. JoHNSON writes from Osceola, 
Missouri, U.S.A. :— 

**T am collecting materials for a book 
on the life and writings of Thomas Taylor 
the Platonist. Those who have any of 
his works with manuscript notes or me- 
moranda in his handwriting, or any of his 
letters or manuscripts, will confer a great 
favour by notifying me of the fact.” 

WE greatly regret having in our issue 
for August 8th assigned in error the 
authorship of the novel ‘The Woman 
who Vowed,’ published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, to Mr. G. B. Burgin, instead of to 
Mr. Ellison Harding. The title of Mr. 
Burgin’s novel is ‘A Woman’s Way,’ 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Among the contents of the September 
Classical Review are a version of ‘ The 
Walrus and the Carpenter,’ by Prof. 
Tyrrell ; articles on ‘The Verse-weighing 
Scene in “The Frogs,”’ by Prof. A. W. 
Verrall, and ‘ An Experiment in Univer- 





and an account of the excavations at 
Ribchester by Prof. R. 8. Conway. 


WE have already announced that the 
booksellers are going to bring out a work 
called ‘The Odd Volume.’ The first 
issue will appear about the middle of 
October. Mr. B. W. Matz is the editor, 
and the list of authors and artists contains 
many notable names. The volume is to 
be published in aid of the funds of the 
National Book Trade Provident Society. 

Mr. A. F. Rossrns delivered on Monday 
the Presidential Address at the meeting 
of the Institute of Journalists at Man- 
chester, taking as his subject the status 
of the journalist—what it was, what it is, 
and what it should be. 

Tue Temps of Monday was of interest 
to us in several respects. Brillat-Savarin 
was for once quoted as a jurisconsult 
rather than a gastronomist. M. Roujon’s 
article was on the National Gallery. The 
one weakness in the collection he finds 
in the representation of the art of France. 
Ingres is still unrepresented, as the recently 
acquired portrait of Malibran is un- 
doubtedly not by that painter. M. Rou- 
jon is inclined to attribute it to a pupil 
of Horace Vernet. The dramatic article 
is on the London theatre year, and is 
from the pen of the Times critic, Mr. 
Walkley. 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS will be glad to hear 
that an exhaustive catalogue raisonné 
of the fine library of Mr. E. Dwight 
Church, one of the most interesting collec- 
tions in America, is to be issued by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It is to be in five 
portions, which will extend to 2,635 pages ; 
it will not only contain full particulars 
of each work in Mr. Church’s collection, 
but will also give references to various 
other editions, and form a sort of census 
of the copies to be found in about fifty 
libraries in the United States. The edi- 
tion of the catalogue is to be limited to 
150 copies. The library is_ especially 
rich in Americana. Thus there are four 
editions of Columbus’s “ Letter” an- 
nouncing the discovery of the New World ; 
of his account of his first voyage there 
are four in Latin, one in Italian (supposed 
to be unique), and one in German; while 
there are nineteen editions of the Ves- 
puccius letters. 

In connexion with the monument to 
Honoré d’Urfé which is to be erected 
at Virieu, it is announced that the Biblio- 
théque Nationale has just acquired a 
copy of the only edition of ‘ L’Astrée’ 
hitherto wanting in the national library. 
It is the first, with the title ‘ Les douze 
Livres d’ Astrée,’ published at Paris, ‘‘ chez 
Toussaincts du Bray, 1607.” The earliest 
edition hitherto known was that of 1612. 
Honoré d’Urfé, who lived from 1568 to 
1625, is regarded as the prototype of 
French novelists, and ‘ L’Astrée’ was 
one of the most popular romances of the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century. 

AmoneG recent Parliamentary Papers 
are Reports by Presidents of Queen’s 
Colleges—Belfast (44d.), Cork (24d.), and 
Galway (23d.). 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science delivered at 
Dublin, 1908. By Francis Darwin, 
F.R.S., President. 


Dr. Francis Darwin, the distinguished 
son of a distinguished sire, has devoted 
the Presidential Address of this year to 
the vindication of the theory of natural 
selection first given to the world in ‘ The 
Origin of Species.’ For this task he is 
specially fitted, not only as the assistant 
to the principal author of that theory 
during a great part of his literary life, but 
also as the Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society. For it is on the Continent, 
and especially in Germany, that the great 
generalization of Darwin and Wallace 
has been of late years most attacked. 
Weismann in particular, by his theory 
of the germ-plasm, impliedly asserted 
that acquired characteristics were not 
inherited, and that therefore the great 
factor in natural selection ceased to be 
operative; and his English followers 
have all continued on the same lines. 
Hence the present Address is in a great 
measure a repulse of the attack of Weis- 
mann, and to the aid of the defence Dr. 
Darwin has called in troops from a terri- 
tory which is peculiarly his own. In 
the movements of plants he finds abundant 
support for the truth of his father’s 
theory, and it is to this point that he has 
especially addressed himself. His enun- 
ciation of the proposition that he wishes 
to prove is that 

“the changes going on in the environment 
act as stimuli, and compel plants to execute 
certain movements. Then I shall show 
that what is true of those temporary changes 
of shape we describe as movements is also 
true of the permanent alterations known as 
morphological.” 

The word ** stimulus ” in this enunciation 
must not, however, mislead us. Dr. 
Darwin makes it plain that he thinks of 
a stimulus less in its etymological sense 
as a whip which makes a reluctant animal 
move than as the touching of a spring 
which releases a quantity of stored-up 
energy. Ashe says, the reaction to stimu- 
lus in living organisms appears often to 
bear no relation to the nature or extent 
of the stimulus, and the processes that 
occur between the stimulus and the re- 
action ‘are hidden in the secret life of 
protoplasm.” That living protoplasm is 
a highly unstable substance is admitted 
by every one; but in this very fact, and 
in the corollary that it is highly sensitive 
to changes in its environment, Dr. Darwin 
sees a striking confirmation of his father’s 
theory. The success of an organism in 
the world must, in truth, largely depend 
on its adaptiveness, and hence it follows 
that the reactions of stimulated organisms 
must themselves be adaptive :— 

“From the Darwinian point of view it 
would be a remarkable fact if the reactions 
of organisms to natural stimuli were not 
adaptive. That they should be so, as they 
undoubtedly are, is not surprising.” 


This brings the speaker to a theory 


which he attributes to Mr. H.S. Jennings, 
and which will probably be unfamiliar 
to the general reader. This theory, to 
which he gives his fullest adherence, is 
that the stimulus acts on the organism 
by altering what is called by Mr. Jen- 
nings its “‘ physiological state,’ or by 
temporarily transforming it into a dif- 
ferent creature. The illustration is worth 
giving in detail :— 

** This may be illustrated by the behaviour 
of Stentor, one of the fixed infusoria. If a 
fine jet of water is directed against the disc 
of the creature it contracts ‘like a flash’ 
into its tube. In about half a minute it 
expands again and the cilia resume their 
activity. Now we cause the current to 
act again upon the disc. This time the 
Stentor does not contract, which proves 
that the animal has been in some way changed 
by the first stimulus. This is a simple 
example of ‘ physiological state.’ When 
the Stentor was at rest, before it received 
the first current of water, it was in state 1; 
the stimulus changed state 1 into state 2, 
to which contraction is the reaction. When 
again stimulated it passed into state 3, 
which does not produce reaction.” 

We now have to see how this alteration 

of the organism by stimulus becomes 
permanent, or, in the language of science, 
produces morphological changes. That it 
does so is due to what may be called the 
memory of matter, to which Dr. Darwin 
devotes less space than perhaps could be 
wished. Instead he pushes rather further 
than its author would perhaps approve 
the view of Semon in ‘ Die Mneme’ that 
every stimulus leaves on the organism 
a trace or record, which he calls an “ en- 
gram,” of which he gives several practical 
instances; and he suggests as an after- 
thought that this may be found in the 
nucleus of the cell, which he thinks may 
‘play in the cell the part of a central 
nervous system,” and therefore act as 
‘the bearer of the qualities transmitted 
from generation to generation.” Quoting 
with approval Mr. Jennings’s dictum that 
in the higher animals, especially in man, 
the essential features in behaviour depend 
very largely on the history of the individual 
as determined by the stimuli it has re- 
ceived and the reactions it has performed, 
he declares that 
“this is true of plants as well as of animals, 
and that it is further broadly true not only 
of physiological behaviour, but of the changes 
that are classed as morphological.” 
One of the most striking instances of this 
which he gives is that of sleeping plants 
such as the scarlet-runner (Phaseolus), 
the leaflets of which erect themselves 
by day, but sink down at night. This 
movement is originally produced by 
light ; but now, when the plant is placed 
in a dark room, the leaves erect themselves 
at ‘daybreak, notwithstanding that no 
light falls on them. He also quotes the 
case of a small marine animal which comes 
to the surface during the ebb, and sinks 
to the depths during the flow of the tide. 
When placed in an aquarium it performs 
the same rhythmic actions in accord with 
the tide, of which it cannot be aware save 
by the ‘“‘ engrams ” which external stimuli 
have engraved on its organism. 





Yet it is obvious that these “ habits ” 





—to describe them unscientifically—when 
once implanted in a species, must be 
transmitted to succeeding generations if 
they are to form permanent variations, 
and the question is, Are they? Dr. 
Darwin gives a popular rendering of the 
germ-plasm theory which denies this, by 
comparing Weismann’s germ-plasm to the 
queen-bee, who is ‘‘a mere reproducing- 
machine, housed, fed, and protected by the 
workers,’ who represent, on the Weis- 
mann hypothesis, the body or soma. In 
his own words :— 

*“ Any change occurring in the workers 
—for instance, increased skill due to practice 
in doing their work, or changes in their 
structure due to external conditions—cannot 
possibly be inherited, since workers are 
absolutely cut off from the reproduction 
of the race. According to Weismann, 
there is precisely the same bar to the in- 
heritance of somatic change.” 


He then proceeds to oppose to this germ- 
plasm theory the theory held by Semon 
and himself, which he names the mnemic 
theory, and enunciates in the proposition 
that ‘‘ the nucleus [of the germ-cell] is the 
centre of development.” 

“The fact that the mnemic theory allows 
the nucleus to retain its repeating or repro- 
ductive or mnemic quality supplies the - 
element of continuity. The germ-cell di- 
vides, and its daughter cells form the tissues 
of the embryo, and in this process the 
original nucleus has given rise to a group 
of nuclei; these, however, have not lost 
their engrams, but retain the potentiality 
of the parent nucleus.” 


It would be difficult to put the main 
contention of the Address in fewer words. 
We pass over the speaker’s discussion 
of the difficulties that he sees in the way 
of the universal acceptance of this pro- 
position and his answers thereto, which 
are mainly concerned with the machinery 
by which the engrams are received and 
preserved, and lead to technical and vexed 
questions such as the neuronic theory, 
with which readers of The Atheneum 
should by this time be familiar ; and we 
come to some instances that he gives 
of the transmission of “instincts.” One 
of these is that of the chicken, which on 
emergence from the egg begins to peck 
at any small object, its power of distin- 
guishing between objects fit and unfit 
for food being gained later. Another is 
that of the dog, which, originally finding 
that to bite with lowered lips meant biting 
part of himself, begins clearing for action 
by tucking his lips up out of harm’s way, 
and thus gives rise, through a line of 
simian ancestry, to the lifting of the 
corner of the upper lip by human beings 
on experiencing any “adverse feeling.” 
In both cases he contrasts the explanation 
on the mnemic theory of the process by 
which these habits are inherited with 
that afforded by the hypothesis of Weis- 
mann, and shows—to our mind, conclu- 
sively—that the first-named explanation 
is more credible than the second. In all 
this he is as fair as he is undogmatic, 
and especially mentions that, although 
satisfied with his theory, he will hardly 
wonder if a majority of his hearers “ de- 
cide that the available evidence in 
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its favour is both weak and. fantastic.” 
Although we are not of that opinion, it 
is pleasing to note that the dogmatism 
current in the days of Spencer and others 
on such subjects is past. 

Finally, Dr. Darwin makes an eloquent 
appeal in favour of his father’s theory 
of natural selection as explained by the 
mnemic hypothesis :— 

“Tf evolution is a process of drilling 
organisms into habits, the elimination of 
those that cannot learn is an integral part 
of the process, and is no less real because 
it is carried out by a self-acting system. 
It is surely a positive gain to the harmony 
of the universe that the discordant strings 
should break. But natural selection does 
more than this ; and just as a trainer insists 
on his performing dogs accommodating 
themselves to conditions of increasing com- 
plexity, so does natural selection pass on its 
pupils from one set of conditions to other 
and more elaborate tests, insisting that they 
shall endlessly repeat what they have learned, 
and forcing them to learn something new. 
Natural selection attains in a blind, mecha- 
nical way the ends gained by a human 
breeder ; and by an extension of the same 
metaphor it may be said to have the power 
of a trainer—of an automatic master with 
endless patience and all time at his disposal.” 

It only remains to say that Dr. Darwin’s 
Address is written throughout with the 
simplicity and clearness which mark a 
master of his subject. Except in the 
place which we have noted, its logic is 
clear and consistent, and it will no doubt 
form a valuable contribution to the study 
of biology ; while it is not the least of 
its merits that it takes note of the reaction 
against purely pedantic theories which 
seems now in progress. It is in every 
way worthy of its occasion, and can 
favourably be compared with those of 
most of Dr. Darwin's predecessors in the 
chair of the British Association. 








From _a Hertfordshire Cottage. By W. 
Beach Thomas. (Alston Rivers.)—Among 
writers on nature Mr. Beach Thomas is 
comparatively a new-comer, but he takes 
a high rank. He has, in addition to his 
keen powers of observation and his scientific 
spirit, a vivid sense of style. Occasionally 
his writing is a little precious, and at 
times his analysis seems a trifle strained ; 
but always one has the feeling that he is 
putting his whole heart into the work, and 
that his slight excesses are due to his zeal. 
No one loves the country better than Mr. 
Thomas, and few have written of it so well. 
He comes armed at once with ardour and 
a and with a fresh spiritual in- 
sight. This book consists of a number 
of short papers covering the course of the 
year, and marking it for nature-lovers 
with delicate observations such as would 
escape any ordinary mind. He writes on 
“* the meaning of green ”’ almost esoterically ; 
on_new-mown hay almost with rhapsody ; 
of March twilight like a poet; of ‘‘kecksies ” 
with a knowledge of natural lore ; and every- 
where of birds and their songs with taste, 
familiarity, and delight. To him winter is 
as full of charm as spring or summer ; but 
one cannot agree off-hand to his assertion 
that August and December are the dullest 
months of the year. December we concede ; 
but is August so vacant? In the garden, 
as it has been said, it is a rout, but not in the 
orchard, and not in the fields, nor in the 
hedgerows, nor yet on heath and common. 





To each, of course, his own preferences ; 
and some the month of February inspires 
with the most of hope and emotion, the early 
harbinger of spring, sounding with its clarion 
voices the retreat of winter. 


Colour in the Flower Garden. By Ger- 
trude Jekyll. (Newnes.) — Like all Miss 
Jekyll’s works, the book now under notice 
is addressed specially to those who desire 
to obtain the best scenic effects in their 
gardens. The point of view taken by the 
author is contrary to that of the plant 
collector, who gathers new and rare plants 
from every available source, and cultivates 
them in positions where they will succeed 
best, whether or not they contribute to the 
harmonious and scenic effect of the garden. 
Miss Jekyll’s plants are chosen for her 
garden, every portion of which is made to 
develope the prettiest picture of which it 
is capable. very one can admire such 
a garden, but it is only the few who appre- 
ciate one in which the plant collector, 
treating the garden merely as a place in 
which he may cultivate his rarities, pays 
but little regard to the grouping of forms 
and colours. In no feature of the garden 
are mistakes more commonly made than 
in the planting of herbaceous borders. The 
merits of hardy herbaceous flowering plants 
are now generally appreciated, even more 
than the tender species that formerly consti- 
tuted what was termed “ summer bedding”’; 
but although herbaceous borders have be- 
come exceedingly popular, their manage- 
ment is as yet imperfectly understood. In 
many cases such borders present an untidy 
appearance: some of the plants may be 
just coming into flower, others have flowered 
and are withering, or the cutting of the 
tops has caused unsightly gaps that mar the 
general effect. Miss Jekyll gets over these 
difficulties by having a good number of 
borders, and grouping her plants so that 
this portion may be at its best in June, 
that in July, and the other in August or 
September. In the grouping of colours 
mistakes are of frequent occurrence, and 
even though a mixed border may be planted 
with the greatest skill and care, there is a 
sameness in such borders that needs relief. 
Therefore the author plants one border 
with blue flowers, another with grey, and a 
third with some other colour, and in this 
volume there are plans of these borders, 
marked out into groups with the names 
of the species printed on them. No more 
effective instruction could be afforded than 
is conveyed in these plans, and for this 
reason alone the book may be thoroughly 
recommended to amateur gardeners, while 
even professionals may obtain from it much 
useful information. 

In addition to herbaceous borders, which 
are the main theme of the work, other sub- 
jects receive attention, and of these may 
be specially mentioned the following: ‘A 
March Study and the Border of Early 
Bulbs,’ ‘ The Wood,’ ‘ The Spring Garden,’ 
‘Wood and Shrubbery Edges,’ * Climbing 
Plants,’ ‘Grouping of Plants in Pots,’ and 
‘A Beautiful Fruit Garden.’ A large num- 
ber of excellent illustrations are reproduced 
from photographs taken in Miss Jekyll’s 
garden. 


L’Evolution des Sciences. Par Louis 
Houllevigue. (Paris, Armand Colin.)—M. 
Houllevigue, who is a professor at the 
University of Marseilles, has here produced 
a designedly “‘ popular ’’ book of rare excel- 
lence. Beginning with the tendencies of 
modern chemistry and Sir William Ramsay’s 
experiments in the transmutation of the 
elements, he goes on to examine the constitu- 
tion of matter, which leads him to consider 
the conditions probably existing in the 





interior of the earth. From this he proceeds 
by an easy transition to discourse upon the 
centre of the solar system, the lesson to be 
learnt from the study of eclipses, and the 
Milky Way, and then to discuss the “ or- 
ganization of matter,” under which name 
he treats the now familiar problem of the 
origin of life. He concludes with a well- 
thought -out chapter on ‘The Frontiers of 
Science,’ in which he pleads for the unifica- 
tion of scientific teaching, and protests 
against the excessive specialization towards 
which it tends at the present day. Admirable 
as is his reasoning in this final chapter, we fear 
that the ideal there set forth is realizable only 
in Utopia, for the most marked feature 
of modern science (in the more restricted 
and popular sense of the word) is the reso- 
luteness with which it applies itself to the 
bettering of the conditions of everyday life. 
But this can only be done, so to speak, 
piecemeal, and by the most careful attention 
to details; and it is this fact, rather than 
the perverseness of its professors, which 
has brought about, as it seems to us, the 
over-specialization which, as friends of 
abstract learning, we deplore. 

M. Houllevigue brings to the discussion 
of these sufficiently abstruse matters the 
clearness of thought which comes from a 
complete mastery of his subject coupled 
with a thoroughly French lucidity of ex- 
position. Where an English—and, a fortiori, 
a German—professor would have given us 
one or more bulky books crammed with 
diagrams, illustrations of apparatus, and 
mathematical formulas, M. MHoullevigue 
manages to compress all he has to say in 
a handy volume of under three hundred 
pages, without, so far as we can see, using 
a word unfamiliar to the general reader 
or a sentence which needs to be read 
twice before its meaning can be grasped. 
The way he effects this is not by assuming 
any previously acquired knowledge on the 
part of his readers, but by beginning each 
division with a short history of its subject, 
then rapidly summarizing the principal 
discoveries which have led to a change of 
view, and finally telling us whither, in 
his opinion, the new discoveries will ulti- 
mately lead us. Toshow that this mode 
of exposition is capable, like the elephant’s 
trunk, of dealing with the greatest and the 
smallest matters, it may be enough to men- 
tion that while he does not conceal his leaning 
towards the extreme theory of some Dutch 
and English physicists that matter does not 
really exist, and that its atoms are but holes 
in the ether, he yet finds time to mention 
Mr. Butler Burke’s repetition of M. Raphael 
Dubois’s experiments with vacuolides, and 
to note that “‘ aucun savant n’a été dupe 
de pareilles apparences.”’ 

It is, of course, impossible that so wide 
a net should not possess some broken 
meshes, and there are a few statements of 
M. Houllevigue to which exception may be 
taken. When he says early in his book 
that the sciences of the future will probably 
divide themselves into sciences of the ether, 
of matter, and of life, he seems to contradict 
the opinion of M. Henri Poincaré, towards 
which he afterwards leans, to the effect that 
‘*la matiére disparait, et nous ne sommes plus, nous 
et tout ce qui nous entoure, que des régions troublées 
de l’éther, déterminées par des charges électriques 
en mouvement.” 


So, too, his statement that 

‘les rayons a sont constitués par des masses maté- 
rielles, de dimensions comparables 4 celles d’une 
molécule d’hydrogéne,” 

hardly tallies with the now prevalent theory 
of Prof. Rutherford and others that the 
Alpha particle is a projected atom of helium, 
the atomic weight of which is four times 
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that of hydrogen. And, again, it is scarcely 
the case that “l’électricité n’est pas de la 
matiére, tout le monde est d’accord la- 
dessus,” since a large and important school, 
of which Prof. Silvanus Thompson is, per- 
haps, the best-known English representative, 
think that electricity is the ether which, 
as we have seen, forms, by M. Houllevigue’s 
own definition, the sole basis alike of matter 
and everything else that exists. These 
are, no doubt, small points, and not in- 
capable of explanation; but it may be as 
well to mention them, if only to show that 
M. Houllevigue’s system of exposition, good 
as it is, does not preclude the possibility of 
error. 

The fact that stands out most prominently 
from surveys like the present is the growing 
importance in scientific teaching of the 
study of physics. As M. Houllevigue says, 
Chemistry, since the days of Lavoisier 
the most exact of modern sciences, sees her 
fundamental laws losing their inevitable 
character and their strict exactitude. Me- 
chanics also, to which the present author 
pays less attention than might have been 
expected, has been shaken to its foundation 
by the discovery that inertia is a quality 
which ponderable matter shares with elec- 
tricity, and which is probably dependent 
—though the fact is not yet thoroughly 
established—on the velocity of its particles. 
Meanwhile, the gulf which formerly yawned 
between living and non-living matter is, 
as M. Houllevigue clearly points out, 
being filled up, not, indeed, by any 
luminous discovery, but by the finding- 
out of analogies where we formerly perceived 
only distinctions. In matters of teaching 
fashion counts very much, and fashion in 
this, as in other matters, is always capricious. 
But unless a reaction speedily sets in, it looks 
as if scientific textbooks would soon begin 
with a smattering of physics, instead of with 
the mostly capuoead axioms of mechanics 
which have hitherto been supposed to be 
the best equipment for the beginner. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish ‘The Childhood of Man,’ by Dr. Leo 
Frobenius, translated by Prof. Keane. 
The work is an account of the lives, thoughts, 
manners, and superstitions of the primitive 
races, and is profusely illustrated. 

THE same firm also announce two illus- 
trated books dealing with scientific subjects 
in a popular way: ‘ Astronomy of To-day,’ 
by Dr. Cecil G. Dolmage, and ‘ The Romance 
of Modern Geology,’ by Mr. E. 8. Grew, 
the editor of Knowledge. 

WE regret to announce the death of the 
Earl of Rosse, which took place on Saturday 
night, the 29th ult., in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1867 (the 
year in which his father died), and served 
as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Society from 1887 to 1892. Under his 
superintendence the work has been carried 
on of the observatory at Birr Castle, where 
his father erected the famous 6-foot reflecting 
telescope which was completed in 1845; 
and he executed some investigations him- 
self, particularly in 1869-1872 with regard 
to the radiation of heat from the moon, 
as measured with a 3-foot mirror; and 
In conjunction with Dr. Boeddicker 
obtained a_ series of observations of 
Nova Persei in 1901, but remarks that 
those with the spectroscope were not satis- 
factory, ‘the instruments having lain 
disused for some years, and having de- 
teriorated with time.’’ Lord Rosse was for 





many years President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Green- 


‘ wich. 


THE distinguished physician Dr. Theophil 
Eiselt, whose death in his seventy-seventh 
year is announced from Prague, was the 
first member of the medical faculty to hold 
his lectures entirely in the Czech language. 


A COMMEMORATIVE tablet has been placed 
beside the glaciated rock - surface at the 
south side of Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, 
with this inscription: “In 1840 Charles 
Maclaren showed this polished and scratched 
rock - surface to Agassiz, who exclaimed, 
‘That is the work of the ice.’ Edinburgh 
Geological Society, 1908.” 

THE moon will be full at 23 minutes past 
noon (Greenwich time) on the 10th inst., 
and new at 2h. 59m. on the afternoon of the 
25th. She will be in perigee on the evening 
of the 9th. The planet Mercury will be 
visible in the evening in the second half 
of the month, passing near Spica on the 
22nd. Venus will be at greatest western 
elongation from the sun on the 14th, and 
is very brilliant in the morning, situated 
in the constellation Cancer, moving towards 
Leo. Mars rises not long before sunrise ; 
he is also in Leo, moving in a south-easterly 
direction. Jupiter is in the same constella- 
tion, and rises earlier each morning; he is 
near Regulus this evening, and will be 
near the moon on the 23rd. Saturn will 
be at opposition to the sun on the 30th, 
and is visible all night in the constellation 
Pisces. 

Two new variable stars are announced. 
One of these, in the constellation Bodtes, 
was detected by M. Jules Baillaud whilst 
examining photographic plates taken by the 
late MM. Henry. Recent observations have 
enabled M. Baillaud to determine the range 
of variation, which is from 12°8 to 14°5 
magnitude. The star is of the 6 Cephei type, 
and the increase of brightness is much more 
rapid than the decrease, the former occupy- 
ing only lh. 41m., whilst the latter may be 
6h. 13m. or 10h. 10m., for a pause appears 
to take place in the diminution, producing 
a sort of secondary maximum. The star 
will be reckoned in a general list as var. 15, 
1908, Bodtis. The second, var. 16, 1908, 
Vulpecule, was noticed by Mr. Astbury of 
Wallingford, and by him communicated to 
Prof. Turner. It is numbered +22°.3647 in 
the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung,’ where it is 
rated of 7°5 magnitude. Mr. Astbury found 
it fainter than usual on July 25th, but on 
August 3rd it was fully a magnitude fainter 
than on August 2nd. 

Pror. Hate has issued separate copies 
of a paper on ‘ Solar Vortices ’ which appears 
in this month’s number of The Astro- 
physical Journal, and is accompanied by 
several illustrative photographs. The study 
and interpretation of the complex solar 
phenomena have received much attention 
at the Mount Wilson Observatory from Prof. 
Hale and Mr. Ellerman, and the present paper 
gives an account of some of the ale, 
The measurement of the daily motion in 
longitude of the calcium flocculi has led to 
several new determinations of the solar 
rotation, and their areas, measured by a 
photometric method, are being used as an 
index to the solar activity ; but the failure 
of these flocculi to indicate the existence 
of definite currents in the solar atmosphere 
has been a disappointment. The hydrogen 
flocculi, though occupying the same general 
regions on the sun’s disk, are distinguished 
from those of calcium by several striking 
peculiarities. In the first place, most of 
the former are dark, whilst the latter are 
bright. Prof. Hale remarks that the evi- 





dence brought forward in this paper regard- 
ing whirls or radial structure in connexion 
with different spots suggests a discussion 
of sunspot theories which assume the exist- 
ence of cyclones or vortices within the 
photosphere or the solar atmosphere ; but 
he prefers to postpone this until the daily 
increasing supply of photographs is con- 
siderably enlarged. Another tentative sug- 
gestion is offered with regard to the possible 
existence of magnetic fields on the sun. 








FINE ARTS 


—@~— 


Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits 
preserved in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. 
By Freeman O’Donoghue.—Vol. I. A-C. 
(British Museum.) 


THE British Museum authorities appear 
to endorse and apply to themselves the 
Aldine motto of festina lente. Its soundness 
cannot be controverted except by the 
enthusiast, who is always in a hurry. 
We have no doubt such a person would 
have compiled a catalogue of the engraved 
portraits in the British Museum in much 
less time than Mr. O’Donoghue has taken, 
but we are equally certain that he would 
not have made nearly such a thorough 
business of it. Mr. Colvin tells us in his 
Preface that this Catalogue “has been 
many years in preparation,” and every 
page bears evidence of this; but if the 
succeeding four or five volumes are each 
to take “‘ many years ” in compilation, the 
termination is a long way off. We 
sincerely trust that its publication will 
not be so prolonged as that of Mr. Binyon’s 
‘Catalogue of Drawings,’ of which the 
first volume appeared in 1898, and the 
fifth is yet to come. It would be an 
immense public convenience if the Trustees 
could be induced to issue the remaining 
volumes of Mr. O’Donoghue’s Catalogue 
at intervals of a few months. A little 
delay in the appearance of the final 
volume, which will probably include 
additions and, we sincerely trust, full 
indexes of painters and engravers, would 
be excusable. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue on the high quality and accuracy 
of his work. If his progress has been 
slow, it has at all events been sure, and in 
a permanent reference book of this kind 
accuracy is of paramount importance, 
all other considerations being subsidiary. 
The compiler has had a good many pre- 
decessors to guide him—Bromley, Granger, 
Evans, Chaloner Smith, and others; and 
there can be no doubt that but for 
these workers his task would have been 
far more arduous, and possibly it would 
not have been undertaken. Nearly all 
previous compilers have formulated their 
own scheme of cataloguing, so that the 
want of uniformity in the various autho- 
rities is somewhat trying. The code of 
rules upon which the British Museum 
Catalogue is based completely throws 
over all previous systems, and a somewhat 
drastic change has been carried out. We 
are not certain that all the Museum rules 
are wise or the most convenient that could 
be devised for ready reference. There is 
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cataloguing and there is pedantic cata- 
loguing, and of the latter there are many 
illustrations in the British Museum ‘ Cata- 
logue of Printed Books,’ for some entries 
appear to be arranged with the deliberate 
intention of baffling the searcher. We are 
bound to admit that the system developed 
by Mr. Colvin, and set forth in his Preface, 
has the merit of logic ; but it is sometimes 
pushed too far, for convenience at all 
events. For instance, the two Dukes, a 
Duchess, and a Princess of Cambridge are 
not—except as cross-references—to be 
found under Cambridge, where one would 
naturally expect to find them, but are 
placed under four separate headings— 
Adolphus, Augusta, George, and Mary. 
It would have saved time if they had been 
grouped under Cambridge. 

“Royal personages,” says Mr. Colvin, 
“are in all cases entered under the Chris- 
tian names”; but here, again, there is 
an opening for a charge of inconsistency 
—or at all events inconvenience—for the 
King does not appear under Albert, which 
is his first Christian name, but will be 
entered under Edward. 


** All titled persons are catalogued under 
the latest style or title to which they 
attained, cross-references being given from 
an earlier style or title appearing on portraits 
of them engraved before their final promo- 
tion.” 


This is reasonable, and, we believe, the 
usual method. Even print collectors may 
be expected to know that Lord John 
Manners became the Duke of Rutland. 
Unless some hard-and-fast system had been 
evolved, there would have been endless 
confusion and inconsistencies ; and those 
who use the Catalogue can easily master the 
system used. When completed, it will 
show in a moment what is and what is not 
in the Print-Room, so far as portraits are 
concerned. This will probably save many 
a fruitless journey to Bloomsbury, and 
considerably reduce the number of in- 
quiries addressed by post to the Depart- 
ment of Prints. It will also enable 
dealers and others to fill gaps, of which 
there are many, even in this magnificent 
collection of some 50,000 engraved por- 
traits of British men and women. It 
ought to encourage collectors with dupli- 
cates to help in completing the great 
national collection. 

When we come to examine Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue’s work in detail, we find very little 
to criticize. We have, however, marked 
a good many entries to which attention 
might be called. The portrait of Thomas 
Barrow (p. 128), engraved by himself, is 
stated to be by Romney : this ascription 
has been generally accepted; but if the 
original could be traced, we think it would 
be found to be the work of Hoppner. 
In a copy of Bromley to which we have 
access, and which has MS. continuations 
up to the earlier years of the last century, 
it is distinctly described as “the first 
portrait painted by Hoppner”; and an 
interesting passage about Barrow will be 
found in Hazlitt’s ‘Conversations with 
Northcote.’ Mr. Horne was, we believe, 
the first to Ascribe the original to Romney ; 
but, so far as we remember, his copy of this 





rare engraving bore no mention of either 
Romney or Hoppner, and was simply 
inscribed ‘‘ T. Barrow, Pictor.” ‘‘ Booth, 
of the Library, Duke Street, Portland 
Place ” (p. 213), was probably John Booth, 
who was established here as early as 1804, 
and perhaps earlier. The ‘‘ Miss Chol- 
mondeley ” (p. 431) who sat to Hoppner 
for the beautiful portrait engraved by 
Charles Turner was Harriet, daughter 
of George James Cholmondeley, and 
granddaughter of the third earl of 
that name: she was born in 1798, and 
died in 1816. 

A great many of the engraved portraits 
are by artists whose names have not been 
discovered by Mr. O’Donoghue ; but it is 
more than probable that a considerable 
percentage of these are not beyond 
recovery. The originals of some of the 
earlier ones were doubtless in the 
portrait exhibitions held at South Ken- 
sington, 1866-8, and at the Old Masters’ 
exhibitions held at the British Institution 
and at Burlington House, and also at 
Oxford, 1904-6. In many instances it 
would probably be an easier task to trace 
the original portraits than to identify 
the respective artists. Occasionally, where 
Mr. O’Donoghue has been unable to 
give a date to the engraved portrait, he 
would have found Graves’s Dictionary 
of Royal Academy exhibitors useful. 
For instance, the stipple portrait of 
Robert Blake, solicitor, after A. J. Oliver 
by Carden, is undated; but the original 
portrait was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1800, No. 157, so that we have 
at once an approximate clue to the date 
of the engraving. The so-called portrait 
of Cowper by Romney (p. 508) in the 
National Portrait Gallery ought not to 
have been allowed to appear unquestioned, 
as its claims to represent Cowper were 
refuted in The Atheneum on February 17th, 
1900. 

There are many other points that 
suggest discussion, if space permitted ; but 
Mr. O’Donoghue is so careful in his state- 
ments that one differs from him with 
considerable hesitation. In the way of 
number Charles I. easily leads, so far as 
this first volume is concerned, 217 entries 
being arranged under his name, chiefly 
after Van Dyck. His great rival, Oliver 
Cromwell, extends to 114, chiefly after 
S. Cooper, Lely, and R. Walker. Of 
Charles II. there are 188. Of other 
royal personages Queen Charlotte heads 
the list with 81 entries ; of Princess Char- 
lotte Augusta, wife of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, there are 49. Among the 
nobility and otherwise distinguished men, 
one of the most frequently engraved 
was Charles, first Marquess Cornwallis, 
Governor-General of India, whose portrait 
was painted by no fewer than 13 artists and 
engraved 26 times. There are 36 different 
engraved portraits of William Pitt, first 
Earl of Chatham, chiefly after R. Bromp- 
ton and W. Hoare. Of Chaucer there are 
22, all by unknown artists, and several 
probably apocryphal. Curiously enough, 
there is not one of Thomas Chatterton, 
‘the sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. (Methuen & Co.)—In this 
volume of “The Connoisseur’s Library ” 
an Etruscan gold cup of the fifth century B.c., 
now one of the treasures of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is the first illustration ; and 
the last is that of a trowel used by Queen 
Victoria at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the same museum, and made by 
Mr. Nelson Dawson. Through this period 
of over two thousand years our author is 
ready to guide us, and to point out what 
we should admire, from Mycenzan jewellery 
down to eighteenth-century English tea- 

ots ; from the Pala d’Oro to a caddy spoon. 

n his Preface Mr. Dawson says he “‘ knows 

a little archeology and less history,” and 
that “‘ an artist is or should be a poor talker, 
and when he does speak it should be rather 
in the direction of the technique of the work 
than on its other aspects”; further, he 
tells us that he has “attempted to put 
before his readers, by means of a series of 
selected examples, the particular points in 
gold and silver work which make these 
attractive to himself, and the reasons there- 
for.” If, then, we accept the guidance Mr. 
Dawson is good enough to offer through the 
labyrinth which four-and-twenty centuries 
of craftsmanship in gold and silver imply, 
we shall find a good deal to learn and to 
admire in his book, particularly as some of 
the finest pieces he describes are well shown 
in full-page collotype illustrations. Of 
these, the silver vase found in the Baths of 
Apollo at Vicarello, and assigned to the 
first century ; some of the larger pieces of 
the Hildesheim treasure (figures 4 and 5); 
the Pala d’Oro of St. Mark’s ; the shrine of 
the bell of St. Patrick in the Dublin Museum ; 
the somewhat earlier and beautiful Ardagh 
chalice from the same collection; and the 
elaborate incense boat from Padua, are 
especially striking. The illustrations in 
the text, on the other hand, are rather 
coarse in execution, and certainly lack 
clearness of detail. In that respect they 
somewhat fail in their object. ie 

To turn to the text: after preliminary 
information as to gold and silver ores, their 
alloys and working, and some suggestive 
remarks about peasant jewellery, our author 
plunges boldly into prehistoric time. 

It is interesting to observe how the 
practical nature of Mr. Nelson Dawson's 
connexion with gold and silver leads him 
to view the earliest efforts of the goldsmith’s 
art. Given the possession of the precious 
metal (generally the result of some successful 
foray), the barbarians, says our author, 


‘*turned their attention to remaking the gold into 
ornaments for themselves of a form that suited 
their own tastes. A very favourite form of decora- 
tion among barbarians was a twisted torque of 
varying size. Worn on the neck generally, it was 
sometimes used for the head. It may be described 
as producing the maximum effect with the minimum 
of design, and considering the small amount of 
labour, thought, and workmanship required, it 
would not be possible to invent any form of treat- 
ment that would look more effective, or that would 
better set off the beauty of the gold than sucha 
twist as can be given to a piece of thin metal of 
tapering width.” 


Other forms to which these early people 
turned their store of gold, such as horse 
trappings, &c., are referred to, but very 
briefly. 

Mr. Dawson, however, devotes more 
space to two beautiful cups in the British 
Museum: one of gold from Mycenz, the 
other of silver from Cyprus, but also of 
Mycenzan age. Even more striking than 
these is the Etruscan vase dating from the 
fifth century B.c., now at Kensington, to 
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which reference has already been made. 
This beautiful piece, which is in fine pre- 
servation, is remarkable for the wonderful 
anular work for which the period and 
Sistrict were noted, and our modern 
craftsman re-echoes the opinion of Castellani 
and others that this granular work, ‘‘ which 
consists of lines of distinct and individual 
ains soldered on side by side in a mar- 
vellous way, has never been satisfactorily 
explained”’ ; nor has it been successfully 
repeated by modern goldsmiths. The 
last piece of Greek work to which we can 
refer is the high repoussé relief, on silver 
lates, of a boarhunt, now in the British 
useum, and supposed to have formed part 
of the decoration of a chariot. 

From Greek work we naturally pass to 
consider that of the Roman period, of which, 
however, there is little left, plentiful as it 
must have been :— 

‘‘When the day of reckoning came, barbarian 
hordes...... carried off to Northern homes cups, 
vases, and the like that had been bought for much 
more than a man’s life was then worth—melted 
down, or hammered into a shapeless lump, in order 
that they might be the more easily carried away.” 


The Hildesheim treasure is quoted as an 
instance of the sumptuous work which 
Roman  ostentation and extravagance 
encouraged. This celebrated hoard, which 
is probably of the first century, and made 
apparently for table use and abandoned in 
haste, is illustrated by nine examples out 
of the thirty (each more beautiful and deli- 
cate than the other) which were found near 
the city of Hildesheim. They are now in 
the Berlin Museum, but reproductions of 
remarkable fidelity may be studied in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Three other 
so-called “‘ treasures,” viz., those of Bernay, 
Boscoreale, and Petrossa, are dealt with. 
Mr. Dawson does not give adecided opinion 
as to the “air of doubt”? which has been 
breathed upon the authenticity of the 
Boscoreale collection. The story of the 
Petrossa find reads, as our author says, 
like fiction. Twenty-two pieces were ori- 
ginally found under a large block of stone 
in a Roumanian quarry in 1837. A Greek 
to whom they were sold for fifty pounds 
chopped up most of them with an axe, 
and only twelve of these pieces—of much 
artistic and archeological value — were 
recovered; these may now be seen at 
Bucharest. 

The “‘sets”’ of silver dishes belonging to 
Roman Imperial time, the situle (bowls with 
handles), and other pieces which are in the 
British Museum are described at some 
length, and Mr. Dawson singles out as 
specially deserving of praise a repoussé 
bowl with a beautiful design of grape leaves 
and tendrils ; he doubts whether “‘ any mod- 
ern repoussé worker could produce an original 
piece of work of this merit.” This is a 
challenge to modern workers which we may 
leave them to take up, and proceed briefly 
to notice some other forms which the work 
of goldsmiths and silversmiths assumed 
after the seat of empire was removed from 
the Tiber to the Bosphorus. 

Reluctantly passing by the examples of 
Alexandrian work in the British Museum, 
we come to Byzantine specimens. Whilst 
what is known as the Byzantine period lasted 
some six or seven centuries—from the 
fourth to the eleventh—the Byzantine 
influence is, we are reminded, “ alive to this 
day ”’ in the service and ritual of the Greek 
Church. Mr. J. H. Pollen has pointed out 
its influence in Abyssinian art, where very 
few changes have taken place. This im- 
portant subject’ of Byzantine art is dismissed 
in some ten pages, but excellent illustra- 
tions are given of the marvellous Pala d’Oro 
at Venice, and the gold altar at Milan in 





the church of Sant’ Ambrogio, a building 
which escaped when the city was laid waste 
by Barbarossa. 

With regard’ to Celtic art, “‘ formerly,” 
says Mr. Dawson, “it was believed that 
Celtic art developed itself in Ireland, and, 
passing eastwards, spread over Europe ; 
but in the light of present knowledge it is 
shown that exactly the reverse happened.” 
British Celtic art is marked, he considers, 
by breadth of treatment, “‘ owing to the 
fact that the workers had a fine sense of 
modelled form.” In support of this Mr. 
Dawson mentions the shield dug out of 
the Thames at Battersea. Of Anglo-Saxon 
art, the Alfred Jewel is described and 
figurod ; it is, as the reader may remember, 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

The shrine of the bell of St. Patrick, late 
eleventh century, with its characteristic 
ornament and beautiful workmanship ; the 
‘* Cumdachs ’—cases made to hold copies 
of the Gospels or other sacred writings ; 
and the well-known Ardagh chalice, are all 
fully described, as are the Tara brooches ; 
and what our author has to say about them 
is instructive alike to the lover of art and 
the craftsman. 

It is impossible in this review to follow 
Mr. Nelson Dawson throughout his book, 
in which he deals with Renaissance and 
ecclesiastical art, and not less fully with 
domestic art, including such things as 
snuffer-trays and sugar-tongs. As giving o 
coup d’wil of a vast subject, this work may 
be warmly commended, and its hundred 
and twenty illustrations are most helpful. 

The remarks upon the inflated price of 
antique silver ; modern trade methods ; the 
relation of trade to the craft; and 
modern conditions of craftsmanship gene- 
rally, with which the author concludes, are 
weighty, and deserve attention. 


Coins and Medals of the Knights of Malta. 
Arranged and described by Canon H. 
Calleja-Schembri. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
—This work, as the author states in his 
Preface, has been undertaken by him 
because “no work bearing on the subject 
has been published in English, and very 
little information can be had from works 
written in other languages.’’ Acceptable 
as this volume may prove to English 
numismatists, we are obliged to take 
exception to this somewhat narrow view, 
as it would appear to infer that a know- 
ledge of foreign languages is not a qualifica- 
tion of most Englishmen interested in this 
study. No one who has had occasion to 
consult Baron H. Furse’s work on this 
branch of numismatics will endorse such a 
statement. The work of Baron Furse, 
‘Mémoires numismatiques de l’Ordre de 
Saint Jean de Jérusalem,’ is not, like that 
by Dr. Schembri, limited to a section 
of the coinage of the Order, but it deals 
with it from the earliest times after the 
Order took up its residence at Rhodes 
in the fourteenth century, and onwards till 
its dissolution by the capture of the island 
of Malta by General Bonaparte in 1798, 
when the Knights renounced to the French 
Republic their sovereign rights and property. 

To the majority of numismatists the early 
portion of the numismatic history of the 
Order—i.e., down to the capture of Rhodes 
by the Turks in 1523—is of more interest 
than that of later date. So soon as the 
Order was in possession of Rhodes in 1310, 
and had been invested with sovereign rights, 
it began the issue of a currency in silver, 
which in type differed from any hitherto 
current. Like the Order itself, it was of a 
religious character. On the first gros the 
Grand Master is represented kneeling before 
@ cross, and on the reverse is at first a cross 





pattée and later one adorned with leaves, 
from which the coin was designated a gigliato. 
The first gold money, consisting of the 
zecchino, or sequin, was struck in 1346, a 
date which curiously coincides with the 
introduction of a regular gold coinage in 
this country under Edward III. With but 
slight changes in type and denomination the 
coinage in gold and silver and a few pieces 
in base metal continued to be issued by 
succeeding Grand Masters down to the 
conquest of Rhodes by the Turkish ruler 
Soliman in 1523, when it was lost to 
the Knights mainly through the treachery 
of one of their own body, the Chancellor 
d’Amarel, out of revenge for his not having 
been chosen Grand Master. Having secured 
from the infidel favourable terms of capitu- 
lation, and accompanied by a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants, the Knights 
took to their ships, and wandered from 
place to place till the Emperor Charles V. 
granted them an asylum on the islands of 
Malta and Gozo with the city of Tripoli in 
Barbary, and invested them with complete 
and perpetual sovereignty. 

Dr. Calleja-Schembri here takes up his 
subject, and he begins with the description of 
the coins of Philippe Villiers de l’Isle Adam, 
who first ruled as Grand Master at Rhodes 
from 1521 to 1522, and at Malta from 1530 
to 1534. This money, in Baron Furse’s 
opinion, was struck not in Malta, but in 
Rhodes before the departure from that 
island. This may, however, be considered 
for the present an open question. The new 
coinage consisted at first of the zecchino 
in gold and the tari and half-tari in silver, 
with a few base metal pieces. New types 
are occasionally introduced, and pieces of 
larger denominations struck; but the 
coinage still preserved its religious character. 
On the obverse of the silver money was 

laced the shield of arms of the Grand 
Master quartered with those of the Order 
(a type introduced by Pierre d’ Aubusson, 
1476-1503), and on the reverse the Agnus 
Dei, or St. John, or the head of the saint 
on a charger, or the simple cross of the Order. 
The zecchino at first preserved its original 
type, which was virtually a copy of the 
Venetian coin of that denomination; but 
soon gold pieces of higher denomination, 
four and two zecchini, were introduced, and 
with them came a change of type, the arms 
of the Grand Master being first put on 
the reverse, and later on the obverse. 
Raymond Perelles y Roccaful, 1697-1720, 
was the first to place his portrait on the 
coins. 

The year 1722 marked a new era 
in the history of the coinage. Manoel de 
Vilhena introduced large gold coins of the 
value of twelve, ten, four, two, and one 
zecchino, which surpassed all previous 
issues in their magnificence; but as gold 
was rated at a higher value abroad than at 
Malta, these coins were exported in such 
large numbers that their issue was for a 
time suspended. Large silver pieces, of the 
value of the double ecu, one ecu, half-ecu, 
&c., were also struck, so that the coinage 
of the Order surpassed those of many of the 
European States. With but slight modifi- 
cation the issue of this extensive currency 
continued down to the dissolution of the 
Order ; and it was not put out of circulation 
till so late as 1886, when by a series of 
proclamations a British currency was sub- 
stituted. Throughout from its foundation 
the coinage illustrates the great wealth of 
the Order. In glancing through the pages 
of Dr. Calleja-Schembri’s work one is struck 
not only with the numerous types, but also 
with the almost endless varieties of each. 
These the author has examined and de- 
scribed with great minuteness, and has 
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throughout done his best to make the work 
as complete as possible. The activity of 
the mint in this respect almost recalls the 
endless varieties of ancient coins, especially 
those of the Romans, and is in strong con- 
trast to the stereotyped pattern of modern 
coinages 

Of almost equal interest is the large series 
of medals which commemorate the principal 
events in the history of the Order from the 
time of its arrival in Malta. With one 
exception, a commemorative medal of the 
election of Del Carretto, there is none prior 
to that date. The events recorded are, 
however, mostly limited to the election of 
the Grand Masters and the erection of 
fortifications in the island, public buildings, 
and statues. The subjects of a considerable 
number remain unidentified, as well as the 
signatures of the artists, so that in this 
respect there is still material for research. 

The work throughout is profusely illus- 
trated by autotype plates; but as these 
appear to have been done from the coins and 
medals themselves, they are not altogether 
satisfactory, and often somewhat indistinct. 
For such plates it is always preferable to use 
easts, which, though uniform in colour, are 
generally more distinct. 








THE MARTIN COLNAGHI BEQUEST. 
THE four pictures which Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi bequeathed to the National Gallery 
now hang on a screen in Room X. The 
“Virgin and Child, with St. Jerome and 
St. Anthony of Padua’ (No. 2281), by 
Lorenzo Lotto, is signed and dated ‘‘ Loren- 
zio Lotto 1521.” This canvas, which mea- 
sures 35 in. by 29in., was seen at the Old 
Masters’ Exhibition (No. 28) last winter. 

‘The Bohemians’ (No. 2282), by Philip 
Wouwerman, is included in Smith’s ‘ Cata- 
logue Raisonné’ (vol. i. p. 259, No. 203), 
where it is stated to have been in the collec- 
tion of M. Marin in 1790 and in the Tolozan 
Collection in 1801. It was subsequently 
included in the sale of pictures of Count 
Pourtalés, 

**whose love of the Arts, united to his known 
Taste and Judgment, has enabled him to select from 
the various Collections dispersed during the late 
Revolutions and the Events of 1814 and 15, the 
most Choice and Estimable Gems of Art, of the 
highest Quality, and in the purest state.” 

The panel, which measures 12} in. by 14 in., 
was described as ‘ Les Bohémiennes ’ (lot 52) 
in the Pourtalés Sale, which was held at 
Mr. Phillips’s Rooms on May 19th, 1826, 
when it fetched 105/. 

‘The Bridge’ (No. 2284), by Gains- 
borough, was exhibited at the Old Masters 
in 1892, No. 4, under the title of ‘ Land- 
scape,’ and at the Guildhall in 1902, No. 68. 
This canvas, which measures 15}in. by 
19 in., is a good example of Gainsborough’s 
latest period, and was apparently painted 
a little later than the ‘ Watering-Place’ 
(No. 109). 

It was evidently not Mr. Colnaghi’s 
original intention to bequeath to the Na- 
tional Gallery Aart van der Neer’s ‘ Dawn’ 
(No. 2283), which is specially mentioned 
in the codicil dated June 3rd, 1908. It is, 
however, the best of the four pictures in this 
bequest. This canvas, which measures 31 in. 
by 25in., and bears the artist’s signature 
in interlaced letters in the foreground, was 
exhibited at the Old Masters in 1893, No. 94, 
under the title of ‘ Landscape: Early Morn- 
ing.’ It is believed that the Wouwerman, 
the Gainsborough, and the Van der Neer 
were acquired by Mr. Colnaghi within the 
last sixteen or seventeen years, but he 
had possessed the Lotto much longer. 

Mr. Colnaghi left estate of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at 79,8801. The 





residue of his property he left to his wife 
for her life, ned on her death this residue is 
to be placed 
** at the disposal of the Trustees for the time being 
of the National Gallery, to the intent that they 
may out of the income purchase pictures, annually 
or otherwise, according to the absolute discretion 
of the same Trustees: Provided nevertheless that 
they shall not accumulate or retain unexpended 
more than three years’ income at any time. And 
I declare it is my earnest desire that the pictures 
so to be purchased from time to time, as well as 
the pictures hereinbefore specifically bequeathed, 
may be hung together in the National Gallery so 
as to form as nearly as may be one group, to be 
known and called ‘The Martin Colnaghi Bequest’ ; 
and it is my desire that each picture accepted or 
Ss under the provisions of this my will may 
ave a plate or inscription affixed thereto, on which 
those or similar words may appear in a sufficiently 
conspicuous position.” 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE ‘Family Group’ by Hals, which we 
described last week, is now, as No. 2285, 
hanging on the west wall of Room X. at 
the National Gallery 

Romney’s ‘ Portrait of William Pitt the 
Younger’ (No. 2280), which was recently 
bequeathed to the Gallery by Admiral 
John E. Pringle, has been hung on a screen 
in Room XXI. 

THe Thirty-Eighth Autumn Exhibition 
of Modern Art will be opened at the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, on Saturday next. 
In addition to the pictures in oil and water 
colours, there are pictures in pastel, a special 
exhibit by the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters, and a collection of work in black 
and white. 

Ropin’s monument to Whistler is ex- 

cted to be cast and forwarded to London 

y the end of the autumn. The monument 
is said to be of the simplest possible cha- 
racter, and regret is expressed by French 
art-critics that it is not to be erected in 
Paris. 

Mr. Wit1t1am OLupHam, the courteous 
attendant in the Turner Water-Colour 
Rooms at the National Gallery, has lately 
been awarded the Imperial Service Medal 
for thirty-six years’ faithful service. The 
medal was presented to him by Sir Charles 
Holroyd in the presence of the staff. 

WE regret to announce the sudden death 
at Wareham of Mr. Archibald D. Reid. 
He was sixty-four years of age, and a native 
of Aberdeen. One of his brothers is Sir 
George Reid, a past President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. A devoted admirer of 
Lowland landscape, Mr. Reid painted chiefly 
scenes in the South of Scotland and 
Holland. He was elected A.R.S.A. in 1892. 

‘Le RaAprorT SUR LES OPE£RATIONS DES 
Mustes Nationavux’ for 1907, recently 
published in Le Journal Officiel, states that 
of the sum of 23,0201. voted by the Chamber, 
21,3851. was expended. The most important 
item is 14,0002. paid by the Louvre for two 
pictures 7 Chardin. With the exception 
of 1927. allocated to the Musée de Cluny 
and 140/. expended by the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the total amount concerns the Louvre 
alone. 

THE late M. Charles Drouet, the well- 
known collector, has made numerous bene- 
factions to various public galleries in Paris. 
To the Louvre he has bequeathed a picture 
by Murillo, ‘Le Prisonnier,’ five landscapes 
by Constable, six by Turner,a view in 
Venice by Bonington, and a la: number 
of Japanese works of art. To the Luxem- 
bourg M. Drouet has left a picture by 


Whistler and a portrait by Carolus Duran ; 
to the Print Department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale his portrait “a leau-forte” by 





Whistler ; and to the Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts his collection of drawings by 
old masters of the Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch schools. 

AT a meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries Prof. Haverfield remarked that 
the recent discoveries at the Roman town 
near Corbridge-on-Tyne were the most 
important ever made in Britain. He had 
never seen such fine Roman masonry. 
There was evidence that the site was larger 
and more important than had been sup- 
posed. Mr. W. H. Knowles said that this 
year’s excavations are being conducted 
to the north of those of last year. Two 
of the buildings were granaries of good 
masonry; a third building was divided 
into small chambers resembling shops, and 
was probably the forum or market-place. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Tucrs. Photographic Salon, Sixteenth Annual Exhibition, Private 
View, Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 








MUSIC 


—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Notes on Scottish Songs. By Robert 
Burns. Edited by the late James C. Dick. 
(Frowde.)—“ Part (I.) of the following text,”’ 
we read in the Preface, 

‘is a verbatim copy of holograph Notes of Robert 
Burns in an interleaved copy of the first four 
volumes of Johnson’s ‘Scots Musical Museum,’ 
which belonged to Robert Riddell of Glenriddell, 
the friend and neighbour of Robert Burns.” 

Part II. contains notes written by Riddell 
in the same volumes; while Part III. 
contains, among other things, three “ im- 
portant notes which R. C. Cromek inserted 
in his ‘ Reliques of Robert Burns,’ 1808, 
as from the hand of Burns.’ These notes 
are interesting, and one is specially worth 
quoting. Speaking of “Fy! gar rub her 
o’er wi strae,’’ Burns remarks :— 

‘* As music is the language of nature : and poetry, 
particularly songs, are always more or less localized 
(if I may be allowed the verb) by some of the 
modifications of time and place, this is the reason 
why so many of our Scots airs have outlived their 
original, and perhaps many subsequent sets of 
verses : except a single name, or phrase, or some- 
times one or two lines, simply to distinguish the 
tunes by.” 

The special object of this nook is, however, 
to correct misleading statements of Cromek 
in his ‘ Reliques.’ These corrections are 
of importance, for “ nearly every published 
work of the Songs of Burns during that 
period [.e., the last hundred years] contains 
more or less of the [Cromek] notes.” 

In addition, the volume includes an 
interesting Introduction, giving an account 
of ‘Scottish Song prior to Burns,’ and here 
again our author shows how Currie formed 
an erroneous opinion of the poet's musical 
qualifications, from a statement by Burns's 
schoolmaster, to the effect that ‘* Robert’s 
ear was particularly dull,” while Moore 
asserted that he was “ wholly unskilled in 
music.” 

Those who take interest in folk-music 
will be pleased with two short quotations 
from a letter written by Burns to George 
Thomson :— 

‘* Many of our strathspeys, ancient and modern, 
give me the most exquisite enjoyment where you 
and other judges would probably be showing signs 
of disgust.” - 

And this :— 

‘* Whatever Mr. Pleyel does, let him not alter 
one iota of the original Scots airs. Let our national 
airs preserve their native features.” 

We have mentioned above that Cromek 
states that the notes were “ from the hand 
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of Burns,’’ whereas our author discovered 
the volumes with the notes in question, 
‘all written either by himself or by his 
friend in deception, Allan Cunningham.” 

Only 255 copies of this book have been 
printed. 














Musical Gossip. 


Hatfivy’s ‘The Jewess’ was performed 
at the Lyric Theatre last Saturday evening 
by the Moody-Manners Opera Company. 
It is not improbable that Scribe, who was 
well acquainted with English literature, 
found in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ and 
‘Ivanhoe’ some of the materials for his 
libretto, Shylock standing for his Eleazar, 
and Rebecca for his Rachel. Halévy’s 
work, produced at Paris in 1833 with the 
best artists of the day, proved a great 
success, and the opera is still given there 
occasionally. On Saturday Madame De 
Vere-Sapio, who appeared in the title-rdle, 
showed skill both as singer and actress ; 
the same part was taken by her when the 
work was revived by the Moody-Manners 
Company in 1904. Mr. Philip Brozel was 
a dignified representative of Eleazar, and 
delivered the fine soliloquy in the fourth 
act with marked effect. To the utterances 
of the Cardinal Mr. Manners lent a due 
measure of impressiveness, while the rdles 
of Princess Eudossia and Prince Leopold 
were well impersonated by Miss ate 
Anderson and Mr. Seth Hughes. The meri- 
torious performance of this interesting work 
was under the direction of Herr Richard 
Eckhold. 


Mr. Henry J. Woop produced his first 
British novelty last Thursday week at the 
Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall. This 
was a Symphony in £ flat by Mr. Balfour 
Gardiner, although the key announced was 
too high by half a tone. The work was 
right at the end of the first part of the 
programme, instead of being where Tschai- 
kowsky’s not very exciting Fantasia-Over- 
ture ‘Hamlet’ was placed, viz., as third 
number. The Symphony consists of only 
three movements, the second and third 
being played without break. The music 
is interesting, if not altogether convincing. 
There is good orchestral colouring in it, 
but the thematic material seems to lack 
strength and character. One commendable 
feature of the work is its freedom from 
extravagance, and another, its reasonable 
length. It ought certainly to be afforded 
a second hearing. We shall not attempt to 
judge it, but merely record first impressions. 
The programme included a delightful Piano- 
forte Concerto in c by Mozart, of the solo 
part of which Miss Mathilde Verne gave 
an excellent interpretation. There was 
no lack of delicacy, yet we should have 
liked a little more soul: the music, as ren- 
dered by her, pleased the ear more than 
it touched the heart. 


Mr. 8. CoLerRIDGE Taytor, who wrote 
the incidental music for Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s plays ‘Herod’ (1900), ‘ Ulysses ’ 
(1902), and ‘ Nero’ (1906), will supply the 
whole of the incidental music (with the 
exception of the second Entr’acte) for 
Messrs. Phillips and Comyns Carr’s version 
of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ to be produced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre this evening. The most 
important musical illustrations occur in 
connexion with the Witches’ Kitchen and 
Brocken scenes. As prelude to the third 
act Mr. Coleridge Taylor has composed 
a rhapsody founded on the Mephistopheles 
theme and the Witches’ music. A chorus 
is oy hes in the Brocken scene. Mr. 
Adolf Schmid will conduct the orchestra. 
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WE can recall two other English com- 

osers who wrote incidental music to 

Faust.’ One was Henry Hugo Pierson, 
who composed music to the second part 
only of Goethe’s poem. This was in 1854, 
and for many years it was given at Frank- 
fort and other cities on the‘anniversary of 
the poet’s birthday. A _ selection was 
performed at the Norwich Festival of 1859. 
Curiously, in that same year 1854, John 
Liptrot Hatton, who was then director of 
the music at the Princess’s Theatre under 
Charles Kean, wrote an Overture and Entr’- 
actes to ‘ Faust and Marguerite.’ 


M. Epovarp Lovis Francois Fétis, 
who last May celebrated the ninety-seventh 
anniversary of his birth, was appointed in 
1835 musical critic of the Indépendant, 
afterwards named the Indépendance Belge, 
a post he has only just resigned. His 
literary career began, however, in 1829, 
when he edited the Revue Musicale during 
the absence in England of his father, Fran- 
cois Joseph Fétis. The latter, who compiled 
the well-known ‘ Biographie universelle des 
Musiciens,’ was also an active worker, and 
lived to the age of eighty-four. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scwx. Sunday League Concert. 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow.—Sart. promiatinita Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—o— 
THE WEEK. 


Lyceum. — Pete. Dramatized by Hall 
Caine and Louis N. Parker from the 
former’s novel ‘ The Manxman.’ 

“PopuLaR”’ drama in some form or 

other we shall always have with us, 

apparently, and of this kind, which deals 
in broad effects of humour and pathos, 

‘Pete’ is a very fair specimen. After 

all, though melodrama has its own laws 

and conventions, the truest test of any 
piece that falls under such a category 
is the reception it obtains at the hands 
of the class of playgoer for which it is 
intended. Judged by the enthusiasm 
of last Saturday’s first-night audience 
at the Lyceum, Messrs. Hall Caine and 

Louis Parker’s adaptation seems secure 

of favour. 

And yet, even as romantic melodrama, 
the new Lyceum play appears susceptible 
of improvement in several ways. Above 
all things, it stands in need of curtailment. 
Its leading characters are far too verbose, 
far too fond of resounding rhetoric. Mr. 
Hall Caine is an old offender in respect 
of loquacity ; he is never content in either 
his novels or his plays to let well alone, 
to allow a situation to speak for itself ; 
he is always endeavouring to heighten 
its effect by “piling up the agony” or 
accentuating the fun. Now and again, as 
in the scene in which the hero is shown, 
just after he has discovered that he has 
been deserted by his wife, watching in 
dumb agony beside the infant he be- 
lieves to be his own, we get the right 
touch of reticence, and therefore poig- 
nancy. Mr. Hall Caine, however, 
although he supposes himself to be hand- 
ling elemental emotions, will rarely permit 
these to have their simple appeal. Take, 
for example, the letter episode. Pete, 
resolved to guard from local scandal the 
honour of the woman who has betrayed 
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him, insists that he has been in the secret 
of his wife’s departure. Not only so, 
but he also ostentatiously writes letters 
to her. Nay, more, he is made to 
employ as his amanuensis the friend who, 
though Pete is unaware of the fact, has 
robbed him of his wife’s love. And one 
of these letters is spelt out slowly in the 
presence of the audience, with every full 
stop as it were a tear, while the wife herself 
overhears the dictation. Less violent 
attempts at forcing sympathy—a plainer 
narration of a story which, notwithstand- 
ing that it is founded on extravagances 
of sentiment, is well calculated to touch 
the hearts of unsophisticated playgoers 
—might have been no less effective in the 
theatre, and would not have aroused 
that resentment which in the more 
thoughtful spectator Mr. Caine’s methods 
of adding sensation to sensation invariably 
produce. 

One doubts, too, whether even Mr. 
Caine’s staunchest admirers will relish 
on reflection the harangues which he and 
his colleague have interpolated as con- 
tributions to the debate on sex-respon- 
sibility. These occupy time, and do not 
help on the action of the drama. More 
interesting, but still rather unnecessary, 
are the authors’ stage illustrations of 
Manx customs, such as the christening 
ceremonies, the details of which delay the 
progress of events in the second act. 

Still, with all its shortcomings, ‘ Pete’ 
starts its career at the Lyceum hall- 
marked with the stamp of popular favour, 
and seems likely to rival the run, at the 
same house, of ‘The Christian.’ Not a 
little of the play’s success is due to the 
efforts of its two chief interpreters, Mr. 
Matheson Lang and Miss Hutin Britton. 
The former, in a part that had seemed 
indissolubly associated with the per- 
sonality of its original representative, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, exhibits a delightful 
breadth of style and a breeziness of tone 
hardly to be expected from so young an 
actor. Pete’s exuberant geniality towards 
his fellows, his trustfulness in his friend, 
his pride in his wife and his baby, are 
all suggested with just that touch of 
exaggeration which stage conditions 
almost necessitate, while in the letter 
scene Mr. Lang gets every ounce of senti- 
ment out of the situation. Miss Britton 
acts with no less confidence and ease in 
the character of Kate Cregeen, though she 
is condemned to simulate moods almost 
consistently lachrymose, and in this new 
version is further hampered by having to 
indicate that the wife is gradually learning 
to love the husband she has deceived. 
Perhaps the actress scarcely made the 
most of the passage in which the heroine 
bids her baby farewell, but at all other 
points her playing was charmingly sincere. 








Str. James’s.—The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back: an Idle Fancy in a Pro- 
logue, a Play, and an Epilogue. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. 

In his stage apologue just produced at 

the St. James’s, Mr. Jerome conceives 

of Christ making his appearance in a 
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Bloomsbury lodging-house, and effecting 
a marvellous transformation in the cha- 
racter of every one of its inhabitants. 
The landlady who cheats her lodgers 
reveals herself all at once as free-handed 
and kindly. The pert and slatternly 
maidservant learns to be neat and honest 
and respectful. A bullying major, who 
has been trying to force his daughter 
into marriage with a vile sensualist, 
smiles on her love affair with an artist ; 

and the ‘“satyr” himself proves the 
benefactor of the young couple. A 
painted lady removes the dye from her 
hair and the rouge from her cheeks. A 
low comedian discovers how to be funny 
without being vulgar ; and even a roguish 
Jew financier gives up overreaching his 
neighbours. And all this fairy-tale change 
comes about in consequence of a few words 
addressed privately by the Stranger to 
each of his fellow-boarders. Here is a 
pretty fable, resembling not a little ‘A 
Message from Mars’; here too, so long 
as the characters remain unregenerate, 
is an amusing study of the sort of types 
to be met with in a London boarding- 
house; but by no stretch of language 
can Mr. Jerome’s new piece be called a 
play. 

The dramatist must have recognized 
where the weakness of his scheme lay soon 
after taking it in hand. If one is to 
show the influence of a single personality 
upon a whole group of people, if every one 
of these is to be converted and re- 
formed, it is necessary that each 
should be addressed individually, and 
conscience after conscience probed with 
searching rhetoric. The result must be 
on the stage a series of almost unrelieved 
duologues, a succession of lay sermons, 
and this must involve a certain measure 
of monotony. It would be idle to main- 
tain that Mr. Jerome’s second act, which 
is made up of such duologues and sermons, 
does not drag somewhat by reason of its 
didacticism and repetitions. As the cha- 
racters march on one after the other for 
their fateful interview with the Stranger, 
it is difficult to repress impatience at 
the length of the procession. Perhaps 
no less magnetic actor than Mr. Forbes 
Robertson could have lightened the 
strain; his tact, his air of gentleness, 
his persuasive voice, his dignity of 
manner, carried the scene through suc- 
cessfully, and the rapt silence of the 
first-night audience, angrily resentful of 
a cough or even a whisper, was the 
highest tribute that could be paid to 
his art, or of course to Mr. Jerome’s 
ingenuity. For the author just manages 
to get enough pathos, and therefore 
variety, into his duologues, just suggests 
with sufficient lightness of touch the 
atmosphere of geniality and charity in 
the last act, just introduces sufficient 
caustic humour into his prologue, to eke 
out, with the help of his leading actor, an 
evefling’s entertainment. 

Next to Mr. Robertson the actresses 
of his company have the best parts. Miss 
Alice Crawford is picturesque as the girl 
who is saved from a loveless marriage ; 
Miss Haidee Wright makes an appealing 
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figure of the forlorn “ painted lady” ; 
and Miss Gertrude Elliott individualizes 
delightfully the Cockney maidservant, 
one of Mr. Jerome’s cleverest sketches. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


Wirx Mr. Tree’s production of ‘ Faust’ 
this evening at His Majesty’s the theatrical 
season has begun in earnest, as, in addition 
to the plays noticed above, Miss Evelyn 
Millard produced ‘ Idols’ at the Garrick on 
Wednesday, Mr. J. M. Barrie’s comedy 
‘What Every Woman Knows’ was given 
at the Duke of York’s on Thursday, and 
‘The Old Firm’ was announced for last 
night at the Queen’s. 


Next week will‘ witness the opening of 
several more theatres. On Monday Mr. 
Frederick Lonsdale’s ‘The Early Worm’ 
is announced at the Criterion ; on Tuesday 
Mr. Eugene Walter’s ‘ Paid in Full’ is to be 
seen at the Aldwych, and on the same 
evening Mr. Lewis Waller begins his season 
at the Lyric with Mr. Justin Huntly 
MacCarthy’s ‘The Duke’s Motto’; and on 
the following night Mr. Martin Harvey 
revives ‘The Corsican Brothers’ at the 
Adelphi. Drury Lane does not reopen until 
the 17th inst. 

THE Gatety THEATRE, MANCHESTER, 
which opens next Monday, has been virtually 
rebuilt, and has an enterprising programme 
of plays. A new comedy by Mr. Charles 
McEvoy, ‘ When the Devil was Ill,’ is the 
opening piece ; and ‘ The Vale of Content,’ 
a translation of Sudermann; the ‘ Hippo- 
lytus’ of Euripides in Dr. Gilbert Murray’s 
version; ‘Windmills,’ by Mr. W. K. 
Tarpey ; ; and Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ The Silver 
Box,’ are promised. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. will publish during 
the autumn a volume entitled ‘ Attic and 
Elizabethan Tragedy,’ by Mr. L. Maclean 
Watt, setting forth in a popular way the 
fm of tragic drama in Greece and Eng- 
and. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—p— 
READY SEPTEMBER 16. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE PETER PAN PICTURE 
BOOK.’ 


THE “PINAFORE” PICTURE 
BOOK. 


The Story of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore” told by 
W. S. GILBERT. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and- White 
Drawings, and special Cover and End-Papers by 
ALICE B. WOODW ARD. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, printed 
on Hand-made Paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Sir W. S. Gilbert has re-told the story of 
his most 1 wy A play in the form of a story for children, 
In so doing he has considerably amplified the details of the 
story, ond hes kept in mind the youthful readers for whom 
he writes. The result isa tale which, told in the author’s 
own inimitable manner, and full of his unique humour, will 
be read with amusement and delight by young and old. 





A POWERFUL FIRST NOVEL. 
READY SEPTEMBER 9. 6s. 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 


The action of this story, which is the first work of a 
young authoress of much promise, takes place at the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the personal influence of the 
Wesleys was still pemee L and the hero is the son of a 
country clergyman impelled by desperate circumstances to 

ome a travelling preacher. he description of the 
Anglican clergy of that day, the intimate knowledge of the 
countryside of South-East England, the romance inter- 
woven with the hero’s spiritual experiences, his arrest and 
trial for murder and ultimate acquittal, show powers of 
observation and description, and a talent for convincing 
and holding the attention of the reader which promise a 
wide popularity for this story. 





NOW READY, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATE AND FAMILY IN 
EARLY ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THYSIA. 
An Elegy in Thirty-five Sonnets. 


“A series of In Memoriam sonnets by a widowed 
husband which claim respect by the genuineness of their 
feeling and the polished simplicity of their a. 

‘imes. 

“A volume which is oe and almost startling in its 
genuine naked sorrow. The anonymous poet has admirably 
conveyed the impression that the sonnet form need not 
fetter spontaneous words from the heart.”— Bookman. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


8vo, 68. 6d. net. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc. Ph.D., 


Author of ‘An Introduction to General Inorganic 
Chemistry,’ &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY 
MENSURATION. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A. and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


MASON'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


Based on Mason’s Grammars and Revised in accordance 
with Modern Requirements. 


By A. J. ASHTON, M.A., 
Senior English Master, Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 











The First Issue in a New Series “The Elizabethan Classics” 


THE ESSAYES OF 
MICHAEL LORD OF 


MONTAIGNE 


In the Famous’ Flowered Contemporary Version of JOHN FLORIO 
With an Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE 


In three volumes, with Portraits. Extra demy 8vo, printed by The Ballantyne Press, 
Edinburgh, on pure rag paper, specially manufactured by Messrs. Spalding & Hodge.. 
Bound in half-buckram, with leather labels and paper boards, price 31s. 6d. net. 
Edition limited to 1,150 numbered Copies for sale in England and America. 


A new book, however brilliant, is a note of interrogation. A new edition of an 
old and a great one is always something more positive, it is a note of admiration ; and 
a well-made note of admiration forms a capital obelisk. It will stand by itself, for as 
long as the material of which it is composed will sustain it. 

A book-room without a Montaigne is an absurdity; for Montaigne is a supréme 
of old books. Montaigne, Cervantes, Rabelais, Milton, Burton, Browne, Sterne, Lamb, 
Scott, Balzac, Emerson, midnight authors all, are book-antiquaries of a peculiar kind, 
distilling flavours from thousands of tomes: book-kilns in which millions of books are 
consumed to make one piece of porcelain to raise on a pedestal, immortal—until, like all 
fragile human things, it tumbles at last. 

The porcelain in this case is the thought distilled by Montaigne, the glaze is his 
style. The pedestal is the bookcase. And the showcase in which the thought is to be 
preserved is the edition. It must be a good one to keep out the moth and the rust and 
to be worthy of the permanence of the most durable of all essays that the spirit of man 
has yet produced. It must have good paper, good binding, a clear and distinguished 
type, a shapely title, two or three portraits as contemporary and authentic as may be, 
and a handsomely lettered back to signal to the owner’s eye “ Here is your Montaigne.” 
An Introduction will disclose to the reader how the various Montaignes may conceivably 
be reconciled—the Montaigne of the Essays, the Montaigne of the Travels, the Montaigne 
of external evidence, and the Montaigne of posthumous reputation. 

The present edition, in brief, is built up of good and durable material through- 
out, and it will for the time being, that is to say as long as it lasts, solve the problem 
of a worthy Montaigne such as a reader will find a comfort to him as time goes on, as 
his taste developes, and as his connoisseurship in what constitutes a book to love and 
cherish becomes more fastidious. In all book-dwellings where books represent not 
merely ideas, but also memories and affections, a cheap and nasty Montaigne is justly 
regarded as an indictable offence. 


A PROSPECTUS OF THE WORK, SHOWING THE TYPE AND PAPER, WILL. 
BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO DEPARTMENT A, 7, CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


£8 d. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tributed. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1908, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 2d. 
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THE ATHENZUM 
WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


_— 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 


‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 
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NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 
A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED TO 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Znglish Mechanic. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AAS., 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
** That praiseworthy little book.” —Guardian, August 22, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
‘** This compendious and useful little work.” —Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


‘NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. FRAS, 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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Aristocracy of Health. 


The 
‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, 
influential, long-lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth 
depends largely on Self; that old age is what we make it; that normal 
health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world is made for 
health and happiness.’— HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion 
requires, will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, 


help to make and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 





‘Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
TENNYSON. 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 


OVER 470 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 \ Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 0 0! per Annum. 
Bankers—Messrs, Barcuay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, posto 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
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THE UNION JACK. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 
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[HE NINETEENTH H CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THE TURKISH ae . By A. Rustem Bey de Bilinski 
formerly Turkish Chargé d’Affaires in ‘Washington. ‘amg re 


A NOVEL PHASE OF THE EASTERN DROTION : Parliamentary 
Government for Egypt. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


OUR PROTECTORATES AND ASIATIC IMMIGRATION. By Sir 
eta Lagden, K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for Native Affairs, 
ransvaal. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. By 
Beckles Willson. 


HAVE WE THE “GRIT” OF OUR FOREFATHERS? By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Meath 


THE PROBLEM OF AERIAL NAV IGATION. _ By Prof. Simon 
—— President, Astronomical and ‘Astrophysical Society of 
merica, 


THE ORPRARAGE : its Reform and Re-creation. By Frances H. 

W. 

AN ACTOR'S VIEWS ON PLAYS AND PLAY-WRITING. By 
J. H. Barnes. 


SOME RECENT PICTURE SALES. By W. Roberts. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF FICTION. By Bram Stoker. 

THE FOUNTAINS OF VERSAILLES. By Elizabeth B. Yeomans. 

WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE: a mooly to Lady Lovat and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. By Eva Gore-Booth 

A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME WORKERS. By the Right Hon. 
Si ee, Whittaker, M.P., Chairman of the Select Committee 
on Home Wor 


London: SPOTTISW OODE & CO., Lep., 5, New Street Square. 


THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine- 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 5, contains :— 
THE WORLD'S TIMBER SUPPLY. 
THE WINDSOR (U.8.A.) AND DETROIT TUNNEL. 
THE FUNCTION OF COLOUR IN STREET ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 





THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY EN- 
GINEERS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
RENAISSANCE AND MODERN CHURCHES OF PARIS 
—IX. ST. AMBROISE. 


DESIGN FOR LONDON couse HALL: BY MR. 
HIPPOLYTE BLANC, R.8.A 


“ WEBBINGTON,” SOMERSET. 
FIGURE STUDIES: NATIONAL ART SCHOOLS COM- 
PETITION. 
THE COURTYARD, STAPLE INN. 
A PRE-CONFUCIAN CHINESE BRONZE. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d. ), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all ewsagents. 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that 
they will publish on 


MONDAY NEXT, September 7, 
A NEW NOVEL 
ENTITLED 
H ERIiLTAG & 


" HE 


BY 


SYDNEY C. GRIER. 








Insurance Companies. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. RISKS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 

AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) 21,000,000, Claims paid £5,400,000. 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT 
[NstirurTionw 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


— pete ene Peepers meet me 
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THE LAWS OF WAR ON LAND (Written and Unwritten). | 
By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C. 


Times.—“ No living writer is better qualified to treat of this subject. In the rapid trans- 
formation of a mass of crude, indefinite, ill-observed customs into something not very far 
removed from a Code no one has been more active than Prof. Holland ; and it addsin no small 
degree to the value of his manual that he is often commenting upon formule which, if their 

enesis were examined, it would be found that he helped to frame, and no less frequently 
ormulz of which he failed to prevent the adoption....The value of this manual, a model of 
condensation, is increased by the appendices which contain documents and information likely 
to be of use to the soldier and the student. It is rare to find a book with so much compressed 
information and so total an absence of padding.” 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Edited by Sir C. P. LUCAS, K.C.M.G. 


Vol. V. CANADA. Part II. (Historical). 
By HUGH E. EGERTON. With 10 Maps. 
Already published. 
Part I. (HISTORICAL: NEW FRANCE). By Sir C. P. LUCAS. 68. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


By CHARLES OMAN. 


Vol. III. (Sept. 1809—Dec. 1810): OCANA—CADIZ—BUSSACO—TORRES | 
VEDRAS. With 14 Maps and 5 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 


Already published. 
Vol. I. 1807-1809, to CORUNNA. Vol. II. 1809, to TALAVERA. 


8vo, 
6s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 





8vo, 
14s. net each. 





Atheneeum.—“ Mr. Oman's work is marked with a thoroughness of detail that is unhappily 
far from common in these days of text-books and popular compendiuins....This wok 
marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use of every available source.” 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. [New Edition. 


FOURTEEN VOLUMES NOW READY, viz., the Four Volumes of ‘ The Indian Empire,’ and | 
Ten Volumes of the Alphabetical Gazetteer proper, from Abazai to Kara. 


The Subscription price for the entire work of Twenty-Six Volumes bound in cloth is £5 net, 
or £6 6s. net with morocco back, to be paid in advance. Each of the Four Volumes of ‘The | 
Indian Empire’ may be purchased separately at 6s. net in cloth, or 7s. 6d. net with | 
morocco back ; the Atlas may be purchased separately at 15s. net in cloth or 17s. 6d. net | 
with morocco back ; and the remaining Twenty-One Volumes at £4 4s, net in cloth or £5 5s. 
net with morocco back—payable at the rate of 4s. net (or 5s. net) per volume on the publica- 
tion of each instalment of the body of the Gazetteer. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A great and triumphant work of reference.” 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, &c., 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639. 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. Withan Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. 
(Published under the Patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 


Morning Post.—‘* Of considerable value to the student....Miss Sainsbury has edited these 
ancient documents with consummate order and regularity for the benefit of posterity. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND AFTER. 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture. By BENJAMIN KIDD. 


Birmingham Post.—“ Lucid and thoughtful in expression, weighty with thought, packed 
full of matter, of supreme importance to every publicist and citizen....Mr. Kidd is pre- 
eminently a thinker, and he compels thought. For that reason these works of his cannot be 
too widely read.” 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOHN OF WORCESTER, 1118-1140. 


Crown 4to, 
7s. 6d. 


8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


8vo, 
1s. net. 


from a Manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by J. R. H. WEA 
[Anecdota Oxoniensia, Mediaeval and Modern Series, Part XIII. 





TH 


OXFORD 
THACKERAY. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
IN SEVENTEEN YOLUMES. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


The arrangement is chronological as far as 
possible. The text is as Thackeray finally left it ; 
the most interesting variations from the earlier 
forms being supplied in foot-notes or in appen- 
dices. Copyright matter is included. 

The illustrations exceed 1,750, gathered from 
various sources, some very little known. 

The Oxford Thackeray, printed on good ordinary 
paper, ranges in all respects with the ‘‘ Fireside,” 
crown 8vo, Edition of Dickens, and the price in 
cloth is 2s. net for each volume. There is also 
a feap. 8vo edition, printed on India Paper, which 
matches the ‘‘Oxford India Paper Dickens,” the 
price being 2s. 6d. net for each volume bound 
in cloth. In both cases the books can be obtained 
in a variety of leather bindings. 


Daily Chronicle (Lewis MELVILLE).—‘‘It is 
certain that all lovers of Thackeray will welcome 
the latest venture, for it is well and plainly bound, 
clearly printed, and wonderfully cheap ; and it is 
rendered indispensable to all good Titmarshians by 
the exceedingly interesting and scholarly intro- 
ductions of Prof. Saintsbury...... The arrangement 
pee is the best conceivable......The greater part of 
the introductions are critical, and are exceed- 
ingly interesting to all, alike to students and to 
admirers of the master; and if here and there we 
differ from an opinion, or dissent from a verdict, 
on the whole there is nothing but praise to be 
awarded.” 


SIX VOLS. ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Being the continuation of the ‘Chronicon ex Chronicis’ of Florence of Worcester. Edited | 
tAVER. 


YUSUF AND ZALIKHA. | 


| The Second Funeral of Napoleon, and Miscellanies, 


By FIRDAUSI OF TUS. Edited from the Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, the British 
Crown 4to, Museum, and the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and, the two Lithographed Texts of 
25s. Teheran and Lucknow (or Cawnpore), by HERMANN ETHE, Fasciculus Primus. 


[Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part VI. 
SKOTLANDS RIMUR. 
Icelandic Ballads on the Gowrie Conspiracy. 


Edited by W. A. CRAIGIE. With a Collotype Facsimile. On linen rag-paper, cloth back, 
white stamped paper sides, in style of old Icelandic binding, 5s, net. 


Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. 


By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON. 


Atheneum.—“ The merit of Prof. Poulton’s work in his own field, and the charm and clear- 
ness of his writings are well known....Prof. Poulton is known to be an ardent supporter of 
Darwin's original thesis, and probably no living man is better acquainted with the master’s 
writings, or better able to expose the apparent flaws in the Lamarckian theory of evolution.... 
The book is provided with an excellent analytical Index, upon which much labour must have 
been bestowed, and in type and general appearance is all that could be desired.” 


THE VOLUNTARYIST CREED. 


8vo, 
12s. net. 











VOL. I. 1829-1841. 

The Yellowplush Papers, Major Gahagan, 
Stubbs’s Calendar, The Bedford Row Conspiracy, 
Flore et Zephyr, and other Early Miscellanies. 
660 pages. 64 Illustrations. 

VOL. II. 1837-1845. 

The Paris Sketch Book, and Art Criticisms. 

754 pages. 103 Illustrations. 
VOL. III. 1839-1841. 
Catherine, Cox’s Diary, A Shabby Genteel Story, 


1840-41. 24 Illustrations. 


VOL. IV. 1841-1843. 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, The Fitz-Boodle 
Papers, Men’s Wives, &c. 528 pages. 17 Illustra- 
tions. 


580 pages. 


VOL. V. 1842-1844. 

The Irish Sketch Book, and Contributions to 
the Foreign Quarterly Review. 564 pages. 45 Illus- 
trations. 

VOL. VI. 1843-1847. 

Barry Lyndon, The Wagstaff Papers, Little 
Travels and Roadside Sketches, &c. 676 pages. 
57 Illustrations. 


The next Six Vols., including 
VANITY FAIR and PENDENNIS, 
ready immediately. 




















bn. eenepeaeine, Prospectuses of the CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED 
6d. net Being the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at Oxford, June 7, 1906, and a Plea for THACKERAY yet issued post free on applica- 
¥ Voluntary by AUBERON HERB ° : 
Cloth, 2s. net. oluntaryism by ERT tion, and of all Booksellers. 
_ London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘ THE EDITOR ”"—Adverti its and Busi Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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